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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcurnes & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by — at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Publie generally. The eo purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


[o ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JuLius Benepict and Signor BEVIGNANI. 

The ANNUAL AUTUMN CONCERT will take place in the course of the Next 
Term, which commences Oct,1. Fee, Three, Four, Five, or Six Guineas. New 
Students must apply on one of previous entrance days.— Prospectuses, with full 
particulars, at 8t GxorGr’s HaLt,'Regent Street; at Branch, for Amateurs 
only, 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; at Brighton Branch, 1, Old 
BSteine. C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= oa weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAkK, Royal 

ak, W. 


i R BRINLEY RICHARDS will Rervrn to London 
September 22nd.—Letters to be sent to his Residence, 25, 8r Mary 
AsBorr’s TERRACE, Kensington, W. 
Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire, 
Sept. 11th. 


R JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 
the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 
at Concerts, or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 
Copyist, &c, 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


MPME PATEY will sing Ranprcerr’s admired Song, 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Norwich Festival Concert, Wednes- 
day Evening, October 15th. 


Ascher’s celebrated Vocal Quartet on ‘‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Written by Wellington Guernsey, and Arranged by G. B. Allen. 
THs popular composition, as sung by command at Windsor 


Castle, will be sung by Mr J. STEDMAN’S CHOIR, at his Grand Concert 
October 22nd, under his direction, at Morley Hall, Hackney. wi 


Sir Julius Benedict’s Vocal Variations on “THE CARNIVAL OF 
VENICE,” and Wellington Guernsey’s popular Ballad, ‘‘O BUY MY 
FLOWERS.” 

PME REEVES will sing (by desire) at Mr Stedman’s 

Grand Evening Concert at Morley Hall, October 22nd, Sir JuLrus BENE- 


pict’s “* OARNIVAL OF VE te y ep * 
MY FLOWERS.” NICE,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s “O BUY 


Under the Patronage of the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, &c. 


BALFE'’S popular Irish Song, “ KILLARNEY,” and 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s ““O BUY MY FLOWERS,” will be sung each 


night of the Musica! Perf 
the Morley Hall, Clap on in the ensuing week by Mdme REEVES, at 
































¥ ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir Joun STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H.R Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in strong paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and 
in cloth gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


price 2s. 6d. 
RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at ls. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to‘‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances og Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances Riptey Haver@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HavErRGAL); F. ABT, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING i oa 

ONE BY ONE pe = 

THE PILGRIM'S SONG ” ” oo |6=— ces OE. 
RESTING om 2 coe eee 88, Od, 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” ose . 3s, Od. 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

pa Oe. ee ee 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE ae or ee ee ee ee 
» 3% BREAST THE WAVE ... 8... nc cco see ee we A Gd. 
ee ge ee ee 
» 5 PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... ss ve ee 8, Bd. 
» 6 WORTHY THE LAMB... .. ... we cee A. A, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, ConpUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 


DA WALTER'S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 
PEARLS,” sung with distinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 

Garden Concerts. Price 4s. ’ A 

“‘ Mr Maas raised a perfect storm of applause with Miss Ida Walter’s setting 
of Heine’s ‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen’—a refined, and, at the same time, very 
effective song.”— Times, ; A 

“A most graceful setting of Heine’s poem.”—Musical World, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


AMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILL1z ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The ‘Lament’ on the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, by 
Lillie Albrecht, has already been commended in these columns as a clever and 
pathetic piece of pianoforte composition, still an additional word may be said in 
its favour, inasmuch as it has considerable merit.”—Morning Post. 

“Lament on the Death of the Duke of Albany” is an unpretentious but 
original piece for the pianoforte by Lillie Albrecht, which will find many 
admirers.”—The Graphic. 


“) LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


‘HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
“2 at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 











Published This Day. 


MURIBiLE. 


Une BAGATELLE (EN FORME D'UNE GAVOTTE) POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


Par 
WHEWALL BOWLING. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


BRAGGART GOLD. 


Sone. 
Words and Music by 


HARRY CROFT HILLER. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ALEXANDRA WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
KF. B. JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«* Alexandra,’ by F, B. Jewson, a ‘ valse brillante’ for pianoforte, is worthy to 
be so entitled, The themes are bright and inspiriting, and are trea in 
masterly and brilliant fashion. The key is G flat major, with an episode in the 
dominant; the valse lies well under the fingers, and affords to moderately 
advanced pianists a favourable means of display.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’S EDITIONS 
THALBERG’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 











DON GIOVANNI, Grand Fantasia... ... 6s 
MELODY, EOstmajor Ow. ccs lt lt ak 38. 
SIDE, AU MRE UN oss. ses ay. sk ons sess) cede = cea 
HOME, SWEET HOME, with Variations 2 7 gg 
BERCEUSE in D. (Edited by HERMANN EISoLpT) ..... me 


London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Don Giovanni’ is a reproduction of Thalberg’s grand pianoforte fantasi 
Mozart’s famous opera. The publishers coast’ be than ed for feetting ‘this 
admirably engraved edition of a work which is, in its way, a masterpiece, and 
shonid be found in the library of every pianist, ‘Melody in E flat major ’ by 
Thalberg, is another weleome boon, and is a model specimen of the master "The 
melody, allegretto moderato, is remarkable for grace, and is first given to the 
right hand, with effective harmonies for the left. It is then transferred to the 
lett hand, and the right is oceupied with those brilliant demi-semiquaver 
arpeggi which Thalberg was the first to introduce. In this style of writing he 
has never been surpassed, and his Melody in E flat major should be familiar to 
every en en or _ publish his ‘Home, sweet home’ indelibly 
associa wi e name of his gifted pupil, i 
‘ Berceuse in D.’”—Sporting and Pouaie p 4 ee ae 


1 Pe LOVE-LIGHT.” 
, n A minor and G minor.) 
Oe aan, Music by J. Mortmer Apyz, Words by 
IRIAM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. P 
01 SIGH Nor LOVE, Music by J. MortimeR ApyE, Words by imour Ross, 
pr me ek ay be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing,”—~ 


London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for k 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, E 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





Now 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSIOAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: NovEeLLo, EwER & Oo. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


” 

“T WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL 
(‘*THADY AND I”) 
“Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremel pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—J/rish Times, 
Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


“THADY AND I.” 


New Irish BALLAD, 


By RICHARD HARVEY, 
Bung by 


MADAME MARI ROZE 


And rapturously Encored at the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concerts, at Dublin and Cork. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 














Bona. 
WoRDs BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 
I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 





I KNOW NOT YET .. 7 ins .+ price 4/— 
(Words by @. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF wi “ _ re .» price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


BHW AR HEH! 


Part Son@, with 
BARYTONE SOLO. 
Words from the German by LONGFELLOW. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 


R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Wzston, 


sung with great success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
Mannering. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“A pretty and unaffected little song, which does credit to the composer's 
taste and feeling. Compass, E to B—The Queen, 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
(Concluded from page 574. ) 
Worcester, Thursday, Sept. 11. 


The necessary demands of Mr C. H. Lloyd’s cantata prevented me 
yesterday from noticing the Cathedral performance with deserved 
completeness. Let me now say that the programme was far too 
long. Cherubini’s Mass in D minor suffices for the “enough” 
which is ‘‘as good as a feast,” but when to this is added an overture 
by Handel, a cantata by Bach, Spohr'’s Christian’s Prayer, and 
Schubert’s Song of Miriam, the only possible result is surfeit to 
the audience and weariness to the performers. Often has the 
common fault of festival programmes—extreme ea inted 
out, but we wait in vain for correction, and probably s do so 
while managers and committees are anxious about throwing a sop to 
every taste. I need not stop here to discuss such generally well- 
known works as Spohr’s Christian’s Prayer and Schubert's Song of 
Miriam. The first has been familiar in this country many years, 
and, if not often performed, holds rank amongst the classics of 
sacred music ; while ever since the production of Schubert’s piece at 
the Crystal Palace, early in the ‘‘ Seventies,” the Song of Miriam 
has commanded the interest and exercised the skill of choral 
societies all the country over. Neither is a fair representative of its 
composer’s genius. Between the Last Judgment and the Christian's 
Prayer there is a great gulf fixed ; so, likewise, with regard to the 
Song of Miriam and those works of Schubert wherein, with fine 
instinct and consummate feeling, he has musically illustrated words 
of adoration and praise, But, whatever their comparative worth, 
their absolute value more than suffices for title to a place in festival 
programmes. Bach’s Whitsuntide cantata, ‘‘God so loved the world,” 
stands in a different category. It may be that not a dozen persons 
in yesterday’s audience had heard it before. Perhaps I should 
hardly be rash in assuming that scarcely a ter number care to 
hear it again. No musician ever speaks of Sebastian Bach save as a 
venera master, before whose merely scholastic exercitations it 
becomes his duty to assume an attitude of reverence. But, truth to 
tell, there are works by Bach which commend themselves much more 
tocontrapuntists than to 7 sa else, and in ‘‘Godso loved the world” 
we have a partial exemplification of the fact. Two of its numbers 
may, however, be thrown into the opposite scalé. These are the 
final fugue, ‘‘ On Him believing ”—a grand example of the master ; 
and the soprano air, ‘‘ My heart ever faithful, ” wherein Bach, whose 
melodies are often so rugged, emulates the flowing grace of the 
‘* pretty tunes ” he used sometimes to take his son Friedemann to 
hear. The performers were not quite at their ease with the old 
composer's polyphony, but such indications of this as appeared could 
much more easily be pardoned than could an extraordinary freak of 
Mdme Albani, who, with the independence of text which some 
singers are apt to show, changed the last vocal cadence and took 
away all its character. Musicians know that at the point in question 
Bach lifts the voice to the leading note of the scale, and then, 
instead of rising a half-tone to the tonic, descends to it through the 
interval of a seventh. The thing is so unusual that the master must 
have had some special reason for its introduction, and its very rarity 
marks a feature carefully to be preserved. Mdme Albani may have 
innocently supposed that there was some mistake in the copy ; any- 
how, she substituted the supertonic and tonic—a cadence which 
belongs, as of right, to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, cum multis aliis. 
When a singer alters the composer's text he is wrong, as a rule, and 
if this was an exception it was so only through being exceptionally 
bad. Mr Brereton took the bass solo, ‘On my behalf,” without 
provoking any such criticism as that just passed upon his distin- 
— colleague. Let me add here that the solos in the Christian’s 

rayer were rendered efficiently by Mrs Hutchinson, Mdme 
Enriquez, Mr Boulcott Newth, and Mr Brereton, that of Miriam’s 
Song falling into the competent hands of Miss Anna Williams. 

I said yesterday that it was to be hoped Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
would not again be presented under the conditions ruling last even- 
ing. The remark pointed only obliquely in the direction of the 
public, who mustered in —— large numbers, and seemed 
nearly to fill the cathedral. Zlijah, however treated, will have its 
audience, At the same time, I cannot help considering those lovers 
of the oratorio who have been in the habit of coming long distances 
by road or rail, and cannot do so when the performance takes place 
late in the day. These were barred from their triennial feast last 
ag and suffered by an arrangement which, as far as appears to 
me, offered no compensation. There are other points for considera- 
tion. Hlijah needs a fresh, not a jaded, orchestra and chorus, on 
whom its demands are heavy and prolonged ; and it is a work not 
lightly to be robbed of its pride of place. As much sentiment as 
conception of policy ney ictate the thought that Zlijah should 
— its p ence in festival pro es till a better thing be 
‘ound, Iwas about to add that this, of course, means a lease in 








perpetuity. The performance of Mendelssohn’s work last night was 
generally good, but some features in it call for critical notice, inas- 
much as they illustrate a very prevalent fault in the rendering of 
oratorio and other music for the concert-room. Whether it be in 
consequence of the heavy scoring to which modern composers are 
prone, or of growing self-assertiveness, I know not, but our solo 
vocalists, generally speaking, are addicted to the worst form of 
sotagentinn open to them—that of mere noise. Possibly they con- 
found the “‘ Ercles vein” with expressive power, and thus fail to 
distinguish between things that differ. A man may shout ‘‘ No” 
with all the force of his lungs, and yet not convey such a resolute 
negation as the other man who says it quietly. In any case noise is 
now in the ascendant, and of this the Bijah performance furnished 
some striking examples. The most conspicuous offender, undoubt- 
edly, was Mdme Albani, whose demonstrativeness has this week 
elicited no little disapproving comment. The accomplished artist 
may be quite unconscious of the fault, in which case it is kindness 
to tell her of it, and to point out her rendering of ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” 
as woefully injured by the consistent and scarcely varied force with 
which its phrases were delivered. In the concerted music for solo 
voices, the — soprano had no thought for balance of tone, but 
sang as though her colleagues were her accompanists. This needs 
correction, as setting a bad example in the highest quarters. * * * It is 

leasant to indicate merit such as that shown by Miss Anna Williams 
in the music of the Widow, and by Mdme Enriquez in ‘‘ Woe unto 
them.” Mr Lloyd again sang the tenor solos divinely ; and Mr 
Santley—sometimes with excess of effort—vividly impersonated the 
fiery Prophet. Again, also, Mdme Patey gave ‘‘O rest in the Lord” 
in the pure, reposeful style which lifts her rendering of that air far 
above the reach of criticism. 

This morning, favoured by beautiful weather, the cathedral 
received a large, if not crowded, congregation, attracted by Herr 
Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, and the first part of Mendelssohn’s St Paul. 
There is no se need to go carefully over the striking features of 
the Stabat. t me say, however, that the full measure of its beauty 
and impressiveness was not taken till this morning. A familiar 
fact is thus again exemplified. Religious music can only be heard 
to complete advantage in some such glorious sacred building as the 
mother church of this diocese. Here lies the supreme raisen d’étre 
of the Three Choir Festivals. Some philosopher has said that if 
there were no God, it would be necessary to create one. So, if there 
were no cathedral festivals handed down to us from the past, we 
should have to make them for ourselves, to the end that the master- 
pieces of sacred music might be presented with uttermost enjoyment 
and profit. Dvordk’s S Mater calls out loudly for such fitting 
circumstances. Profoundly emotional, powerfully suggestive, and per- 
meated with that exultation of sentiment which finds its best adjuncts 
in the pomp of splendid architecture and the materials of a sensuous 
worship, the work may be said to live and glow only in a church. 
Of the fact just stated even the composer felt conscious this morning. 
He heard his Stabat in a sacred building for the first time, and, let 
us confidently assume, saw for the first time the child of his genius 
glorified in the radiance of a more than earthly light. That con- 
noisseurs were never in a better position than now to pronounce upon 
the merits of Dvord4k’s work is a proposition which will pass undis- 
puted. Their verdict can only be one of strengthened approval—more 
complete recognition of the fact that here we have music abso- 
lutely original and absolutely great. Absolutely original and 
absolutely great! Let the reader pause to grasp the full 
significance of words which prudent criticism uses very rarely 
indeed, and then only under extreme provocation. I am 
ready to justify them if they be called in question. There is 
not a passage in the Stabat Mater upon which a man can lace his 
finger, saying, ‘‘ That is in letter or in idea a borrowed thing.” 
Neither is there a passage justly open to the charge of falling below 
the dignity or failing in expression of the pathos of the subject. 
This result, let us note, is achieved by using the most modern mode 
of musical expression. In the freedom of his harmonies, and the 
complication of his method, Dvorak belongs to the art of the present ; 
but he takes care to show that all this is not fundamentally at 
variance with the art of the past. The numbers of the Stabat are in 
strict form, and they illustrate to a most remarkable extent the true 
classical power of large development from a small germ. Some of 
these movements are really but expansions of, and variations upon, & 
single phrase. Here we have true art in one of its essential aspects, 
cm if many modern Som display that which is not true art, 
they do so because, failing the power of development, a lot of 
independent ideas are jumbled together with no better than a chance 
connection. How completely Dvorak makes his technical mastery 
subservient to the poetic thought those who know him do not need 
telling. To connoisseurs the structure of his music appears complete 
in itself and perfected to its end. The performance was as good as 
reasonably could have been expected, having regard to its immense 
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difficulty. Slips were made now and then in the orchestra, and 
occasionally the chorus committed slight faults, but there were no 
defects serious enough to mar the pleasure of the audience. The 
solos were sung by Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr 
Santley, in a manner, generally speaking. worthy of artists so 
eminent; Mdme Patey in the ‘‘Inflammatus,” and Mr Lloyd in 
‘«Fac me vere,” being especially worthy of high praise. Mr Lloyd, 
it should be said here, has been singing all the week with rare 
success, honestly earned. Herr Dvordk conducted his own work, 
with what advantage to its rendering need not be said. Concerning 
the first part of St Paul, as subsequently given, with the help of 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley, there 
cannot be much need to speak. 


Friday. 
Herr Anton Dvordk, whose Stabat Mater was a wonder in the 
cathedral yesterday morning, drained the cup of popularity to the 
dregs in the evening, when, at the Public Hall, his symphony in D 
held the place of honour. The good people of Worcester seemed 
resolved, on that occasion, to make up for official mistakes, and to 
prove that they held the genius of the Bohemian master in highest 
honour. His appearance in the orchestra evoked round upon round 
of applause, which broke forth again after the intermediate move- 
ments of the symphony, and culminated at the end in that which I 
will not call an ‘‘ ovation” because it was the greater, not the 
lesser triumph. The audience, apparently, could not do enough to 
show their admiration of the remarkable Bohemian musician who 
had honoured the city by his presence, and the Mayor, I am glad to 
state, personally tendered to Herr Dvorak his felicitations upon so 
great a success. All these honours were received by the composer 
with the simplicity and modesty that give to genius its highest 
grace. Herr Dvorak has left Worcester well content, and, I venture 
to say, with a fixed idea that, though the hospitality of England 
may sometimes lack formal propriety, it does so through defect in 
manner only. He will return to us again next year, when a new 
work from his pen is to be produced at the Birmingham Festival. 
We may expect the edifice of his English popularity to be 
crowned on that occasion ‘‘ with shoutings.” err Dvorak’s 
Symphony having already been carefully and minutely discussed, 
it is hardly incumbent upon me to treat the work de novo ; and, as a 
matter of fact, last night’s performance was anything save the 
perfect revelation which shows unsuspected beauties. The orchestra 
had rehearsed this very difficult symphony but once, and could not, 
in the time available, have become sufficiently familiar with the 
intentions of the composer. Herr Dvorak is no less original in inter- 
pretation than in conception ; evidence of the fact being found in his 
liberal use of the tempo rubato, Every student of national art knows 
that this is characteristic of Sclavonic music, but for the first time, 
perhaps, we have a Sclavonic composer carrying it into the highest 
regions of classic art. Herr Dvorak, without approaching the point 
of exaggeration, plays with the tempo of his symphony—accelerating 
here, retarding there, and generally calling upon his executants for 
the utmost watchfulness, even for an exquisite sympathy with his 
own mood, This is not acquired within the period of a chance and 
transient connection, the less because English orchestral per- 
formers are accustomed to metronomic precision. Their con- 
ductors, as a rule—and wisely, it may be—plod -with regular step 
through the mazes wherein they act as guides, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at if English orchestras fail in keeping touch with a man 
who varies his rhythmic beat according to a law which he enforces 
without preliminary statement. There were other drawbacks from 
a perfect rendering of the symphony, among them a relatively weak 
force of strings, the entire festival orchestra not taking part. Never- 
theless, Dvorik’s work made a lively impression. I am not going to 
say that every member of the enthusiastic audience understood it in 
the measure of his applause. That is not likely, because barely 
possible ; nevertheless, sympathy between the music and its hearers 
did exist to a remarkable degree. Upon the symphony itself I shall 
not now dwell longer than is needful to say that Herr Dvorak here 
forces us to think of Beethoven’s empire over the realms of sound. 
The Bohemian, by his grandeur, his mastery of resource, and the 
fertility of his imagination, challenges comparison with the mighty 
ong as no contemporary master has done or seems capable of 
oing. 

Last night’s programme contained other features of interest, about 
which it would be unfair to keep silence. There was, for instance, 
a new part-song, ‘‘If slumbers sweet,” by Mr Colborne, organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, who shows in it both taste and ability. A 
selection from Gluck’s Orpheus also figured with prominence, but, 
owing to some defect in the copies, was so indifferently rendered as 
to excite regret that the talent of Mrs Hutchinson and Mdme Patey 
did not appear under more favourable conditions. A better Orpheus 





than Mdme Patey could not be found, and I am sure'that connois- 
seurs would anywhere welcome a complete ‘‘ recital” of the opera 
which first indicated the reforms Gluck carried through with 
strenuous endeavour born of high enthusiasm. Apart from the 
overture to Die Zauberfléte and Berlioz’s orchestral arrangement 
of Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation 4 la Valse,” nothing in the balance of the 
programme calls even for mention here. The more on account of 
this I should add that it is worth considering whether the concerts of 
secular music might not advantageously be abolished, and all the 
performances take place in the cathedral. These miscellaneous 
programmes can never rise to festival rank ; there is no time to pre- 
pare their extremely varied material, and, as far as symphonies are 
concerned, very many works of that class are as fit for the church 
as for the concert-room. My own opinion is that scarcely an objec- 
tion would be urged against the change indicated, and the sooner it 
is carried out the better. 

This morning The Messiah was performed in — of the usual 
crowd of devoted listeners, and with the help of all the distinguished 
vocalists engaged here. After the remarks made yesterday in the 
discharge of an imperative duty, it is doubly incumbent upon me to 
state that Mdme Albani’s rendering of the chief soprano airs in 
Handel's work was free from reproach. No one can sing more 
beautifully than the gifted Canadian, and we have in this one of 
several urgent reasons why, when she goes wrong, the fact should 
be firmly and courteously stated. The festival closed this evening 
with a special service, at which the band and chorus assisted. 

Briefly reviewing the events of the week, it is pleasant to recall 
the success of Mr Lloyd's cantata, Hero and Leander, the soprano 
part in which was taken by Miss Anna Williams, not, as inadvert- 
ently stated, by Mrs Retchiane. Mr Lloyd will be heard of again 
at these festivals, and soon, doubtless, on a wider stage. Even 
more may the Worcester Festival of 1884 be congratulated upon the 
presence of Herr Dvorak and his two great works. In after years, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, this will be a proud memory. 
Worcester, in connection with the Bohemian composer, has been 
making history this week. Let a word be given to the patience and 
devotion of the veteran organist, Mr Done, whose name is never 
mentioned save with deep respect, and to his young Gloucester 
colleague, Mr Williams, by whom the second part of each secular 
concert has been efficiently conducted. I am personally indebted to 
the Rev. Canon Cattley for unfailing courtesy and assistance, and it 
is a simple duty to add that the festival here has benefited largely 
by the experience and tact of Mr Milward, Mr Spencer, and Mr 
Johnstone, whose names are familiar in connection with the Trien- 
nial Festivals at Birmingham.—D. 7' 





The financial results of the Festival of the Three Choirs, just con- 
cluded, prove to be satisfactory, showing an increase of subscriptions 
to the Clergymen’s Widow and Orphans’ Charity up to Saturday of 
£40 over those of the last Worcester Festival in 1881. The total 
amount received at the door of the cathedral amounted to £1,066 
ls. 4d., whereas the receipts at the corresponding period of 1881 
were £1,026 13s. There are, however, some additional donations 
always dropping in, so that another £100 or £200 may oe have to 
be added to the sum to be handed over tothe charity. The accounts 
of receipts and expenses, that is sale of tickets and payments to 
artists, &c., have not yet been made up. This seldom shows a 
balance on the right side, and the deficit, if any, will have to be 
made good by the stewards, who are over 200 in number. 








Mr Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the other members of the 
Lyceum company, to the number of about 50, left Euston Station at 
four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, en route to Canada. 

BrINSMEAD’S HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE.—We have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt from Messrs John Brinsmead & Son, through their 
agent in Demerara, Mr W. R. Colbeck, of a copy of Mr Edgar 
Brinsmead’s ‘‘ History of the Pianoforte,” in which work is a 
embodied an account of the theory of sound, and of the music and 
musical instruments of the ancients. The book is tastefully got up 
in ornamented cloth boards, and it contains a number of illustrations 
explanatory of the text. The writer states in his preface that he 
spent ten years in the study of the theory, construction, and history 
of the pianoforte, of which the work in question is the outcome. A 
new edition was rendered necessary in 1879, containing additional 
scientific and other information. Mr Brinsmead divides his work 
into two parts, ‘“‘Sound,” and ‘‘ History of the Pianoforte.” The 
first part, of course, is essentially technical, but the historical section 
of the book is exceedingly interesting, and well repays perusal by 
~~ who in any degree appreciate the divine art.—Demerara 
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A STRANGE FESTIVAL SERMON. 


Our authority for a more or less condensed version of the 
sermon delivered from the pulpit of the Cathedral by Canon 
Knox-Little, on the first day of the recent festival, is Berrows’ 
Worcester Journal. The reverend gentleman took his text from 
Zechariah ix. 17, “ For how great is His goodness, how great is His 
beauty !” 


The preacher having alluded to the evidence of musical and poetic 
gifts contained in the writings of Zechariah said :—Now the thought 
of the prophet sends us for a few moments this morning to the heart 
of the question that every religious mind will ask in this Cathedral 
to-day : What is the meaning of our festival? Is it a desecration 
of our Cathedral? That has been maintained, I believe, with some 
justification in the past. Is it turning the most sacred of edifices 
into a worldly concert-room? It is possible that any of you, if you 
like, may make it that. Is it a commercial speculation? Is it an 
opportunity whereby innkeepers and lodging-house-keepers in 
Worcester may make more money than at other times? It is 
nee it may be turned into that. Is it a mere social opportunity ? 

s it a time when we can ask our friends to visit us with the attrac- 
tion of splendid music? Or is it a religious act? A social oppor- 
tunity certainly itis. I take it for instance, Mr Mayor, that your 
presence here this morning, representing the civic incorporation of 
this city, says to all of us that the social life and the civic life of 
England is not separated from the high desires of England for social 
intercourse and the admiration of beauty. And I take it, Mr Dean 
and my brother canons, that your presence here this morning, and 
the fact that our festival is held in this stately fane, declares that 
England has never forgotten that her greatest celebrations, her social 
works, the delights of her beautiful opportunities of intercourse and 
of admiration of art can never, never—may it always be so—can 
never be separated from the great thought conveyed by the prophet, 
the thought of the presence of the living God. I fa like to 
remind you that you have a social time, a time of delightful enjoy- 
ment before you; but that, above all, you have religious opportunity. 
And the best per that I can do it is to ask this question, seein 
that our festival is especially musical, what is the message o: 
the music to our souls? Now to answer that question within the 
limits that are possible this morning, let us first remember that music 
is the gift of God—one of his best gifts. It is quite conceivable that 
some of you musicians, knowing the power of your voices, knowing 
the deftness of your hands, may imagine that what you do for us 
throughout this festival is all your own. But I would beg you 
quite earnestly to ask this morning one question: the strength of 
hand, the acuteness of ear, the swiftness of perception, the power of 
understanding the gradations of sound, the strength of health that 
gives joy to the heart in carrying out the perception, whence come 
they? And if you answer that question intelligently and honestly, 
I undertake that you will i with us who are not musicians in this 
congregation, that you will raise your hands and voices before you 
begin your labours of the week, and you will say that whatever the 
message of the music may be, music is a gift the highest, the most 
glorious. But what is the message of music? For any saying of 
prophet or apostle to bring a message to the human heart three 
ingredients are necessary, For there are messages that belong to 
classes and peculiarities of social distinction, and there are messages 
that belong to mankind. Now a message for mankind must be 
enabled first of all to answer three questions. First, what is its 
pathos? What is the pathos of music? It is this, like the withering 
grass and like the fading flower, it is beautiful, but soon it is gone. 
There are sounds in the world, or to quote the words of the Apostle, 
there are, it may be, so many voices, and none of them without 
signification. You have heard the wail of the wind at midnight, 
you have felt its power when it rushed through the rushes at the 
water side, when it spoke through the pines ; you have felt its force 
bs your brow on the headland ; when the surging waves were tossing 
- the storms, you have heard the cry, you have been penetrated by 
bm voice of your child. Gather up those voices, gather up and use 
fo you cannot. It requires a genius to do it. Spohr, Mendelssohn, 

ethoven, Handel, they can gather them up. They take the common 
sounds, they put them to lofty uses : and when, my friends, you strike 
yar bows across your violins, first there is the dissonance of prepara- 
lon, then there is themagicof music. The heart is thrilled ; the nature 
= us is touched. ere is the wail and swell; the adagio, the 
Ps — the staccato, the presto—sorrow, stillness, excitement, then 
ie ¢ close. But, however beautiful, however moving, suddenly and 
fadi ~~. The pathos of music is like the withering grass and the 
2 ng lower, however beautiful, it draws to a close. Just now I 
: . hs os by a passage in that stately anthem of Mendelssohn’s ; 
han t Over, it is a memory, it is gone. There is one power in 
uty that thrills us ; it is its passing character, its fading life ; and 








that very pathos wakens us to the perception how great is His 
goodness, how great is His beauty. For the best and the brightest 
that we know in our mortal pilgrimage, at its best, at its brightest, 
tells us how great is that that knows no ending, and that is God. 
The pathos of music is not only that it ends so swiftly, but also that 
it speaks to us of a world of mystery which we only touch for a 
moment and then which vanishes away. How sad it is to some of 
us that the sensations of music cannot abide sometimes an hour 
beyond the sound. Why? Ye musicians, remember as the throne 
of Tyre was set between the sands and the sea, so the lordly art that 
illustrates God’s worship this week in this cathedral is set on the 
border land between sensation and the soul. And who can draw a 
line between them? Our best affections are side by side 
with our most disastrous passions; and music thrills the 
sensuous nature, but if we will, through sensation it thrills 
the soul. Let us remember that in every life there is music, 
a chamber of sound. There comes a moment when death, or sin, 
or sorrow makes that life a frightful pause; is it to end after 
the pause in discord, or is it to end in the harmonies of heaven? 
Answer the question, my brethren and sisters, each for your- 
selves. There is in this, as in other fundamental questions, another 

uestion that you ought to face. What is the danger of music? 

h, you musicians on that orchestra, you choir that sing God’s 
glory in this stately cathedral day by day, can you believe that there 
is danger in your glorious art? Yes, there is. A German writer 
tells us that life is intended for a continuation of enjoyable sensations, 
that all we have to take care about is that we enjoy the most possible 
from moment to moment. Your science of music may be a science 
of sensation. There are your modern apostles of culture, and what 
do they teach? They teach that man is in an ascending scale, and 
that he has advanced from point to point, not by that which we 
Christians call the grace of God, but by art, by culture. The danger 
of music ; it may vibrate through your nerves, touch and quicken 
and stimulate your passions, raise you up to an excitement that is 
beyond the ordinary level of ordinary life. What then? There 
have been musicians, very possibly are now, greatly gifted with 
power of hand, of heart, of brain, who are yet the miserable victims 
of mortal sin. Do not be deluded into the thought that the most 
glorious art that God has given you can regenerate your nature 
or purify your souls, There are men so gifted that it is charming 
to talk to them, so attractive that they are like the magnet in 
drawing you after their course of thought; but their idea, their 
tirst and last, is the delight of sensation, only sensation refined. 
There is a materialism which is not the coarsest, there is a vagueness 
of the idea which is not the most evidently flimsy ; but that material- 
ism is worse than the coarsest, and that flimsiness of idea is more 
deluding than the purest expression of merely mental thought, 
because it steals God’s robes to enwrap it; and modern culture and 
the apostles of modern teaching steal, in music above all, the very 
clothing of the eternal for the purpose of enwrapping mortal sin. O 
ye apostles of what is called beauty, in an age that forgets the divine 

resence and the power of the grace of God, never allow yourselves 
in music or in other things to take the part of a divorce court 
between those whom God has indissolubly joined, Goodness and 
Beauty. If ye love the beauty of the song he has given you, love 
that which makes it beautiful, the goodness of God. The third 
question to which I hasten, and on which I desire that you will fix 
your attention for a practical purpose in your festival this week is 
the question, What is the power of music? Do you doubt it ? Those 
who sit on the orchestra will not doubt it. If you doubt the power 
of music, read the life of Mendelssohn—read his letters. Read the 
life of Beethoven, the life of Spohr. Ask yourselves why the great 
musicians have suffered soacutely, though they left you such a heritage 
of joy. I suppose that Mendelssohn was the most joyous musician 
that ever lived. That sweet pure heart, that lucid mind, that tender 
affection, that appreciation so humble, so sensitive of all that was 
good, of course it must have had joy. And yet you cannot listen 
to Elijah, especially the second part, without realising the 
tremendous sorrow that swept through that pure life. And when 
you turn to Beethoven and “— you find not only sorrow but the 
agony and the anguish of a disappointed ambition, and the agony 
and the anguish of suffering that seemed to know no end. How 
much it costs to make a poet out of a man. Read Mrs Browning’s 
poems upon that and you will begin to understand it, and then ask 
yourself how much it costs to make a musician. Why? Suffering 
and sorrow are the ways of life. Suffering and trouble are the steps 
of genius, but at least they are the witnesses of power. And so I 
submit that I have a foundation for my question ; if I ask broadly 
what is the message of music, I have a right to ask distinctly what 
is its power? This week, if you will, this stately music in this 
stately place may be a power to you. Why music? I defy the 
apostles of culture who are the apostles of Satan, with their mortal 
sins and their vile lives, and their exaltation of passion, and their 
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clothing in robes of glory of the world, the flesh, and the devil, I 
defy them to contradict, and, contradicting, to prove. The power of 
music is this, it witnesses that man is a fallen being. It reminds us 
of a better world. It reminds us that it is possible to feel, possible 
to enter into sensations, possible to enjoy—O, my God, how terrible 
to think of it—possible to do all that, and yet be cruel, hardhearted, 
untrue, impure, possible not to act. It reminds us that we have 
about us a touch of divinity ; but that the robe of divinity has 
trailed through the mire. It reminds us that there was a better 
world, to which we belonged, that we are fallen creatures, but not 
ghastly ruins, capable of regeneration, and then of strengthening, 
and then of building up to the stature of Christ. That is its power. 
Music tells us to aspire. It reminds us that it is worth enlisting 
in the army of God. We all know that in music there is 
harmony, and that is a message of the beauty of God. The 
harmony in music pointed to the eternal claim, the indefeasible 
call, the unbroken voice, the uncontradicted statement of the 
moral law. They might say that was abstract and cold. What 
was the outcome of the moral law? What was the result 
of Mendelssohn learning to play his songs on the spinet or the 
piano? The result was Elijah. What was the result of Spohr’s 
weeping tears as he struggled over the difficulties of his violin, 
trying the hundredth of a sound where others had tried the half? 
The result was such stately harmonies as the great prelude to his Last 
Judgment. And what was the morallaw? The science of doing right; 
and the great artist and exponent of that science was Christ. It was 
impossible every moment to remember God’s presence, but it was 
possible to keep their festival in a religious sense, and to do their 
best to make it an act of worship and an act of praise. Their music 
would only be blessed when it was the expression of a splendid life. 
Beauty was the expression of goodness, and if it was not the ex- 
pression of goodness, then eternal beauty it was not. In mentioning 
the object for which the collections during the festival would be 
made—the Clergy Widow and Orphans’ Fund—the preacher 
said the clergy were the paymasters of the poor. If they had 
been barristers they might have got fees for every act of thought 
or eloquence ; but they had to work steadily upon a fixed income 
small enough, for God, often without an opportunity of providing 
for their wives and families, who when they died sank down into 
sorrow. Returning to the thought of his text, he concluded by 
saying that all that is beautiful, if it be eternally beautiful, must 
rest upon eternal goodness. They should take the beauty out of 
their music and try to live it in their lives. Let them in Cherubini’s 
Mass meditate upon the Blessed Sacrament, in Elijah let them 
meditate upon the consolations and the claims of God, in The 
Messiah upon His tenderness and compassion, and so on; in one 
word, let them make sweet music in their festival and in their lives. 


Be good, dear friends, and let who will be clever, 
Lo noble things, not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 


——(ja 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 

The proceedings in connection with the National Eisteddfod 
are progressing at Liverpool. A meeting of the Cymrodorion 
section took place on Wednesday at the Town Hall. Sir George 
Macfarren presided, and in the course of a short address he 
referred to the choral competition of the previous day, and said 
that choral singing was of very high importance to the English 
nation to maintain, There could be no standing still in art— 
they must either retrograde or progress, and he looked forward to 
progression and to still greater excellence than had been witnessed 
of late years. He considered that the British power of voice and 
energy of attack surpassed those of other countries, but we should 
guard against the danger of forcing the voice, which rendered 
liable a departure from the pitch, singing out of tune, and a 
coarseness of tone which had been more than once noticed in 
choral performances. A paper by Mrs Watts-Hughes on “ Voice 
Training in Childhood” was read by Mr M. Williams. She com- 
bated the theory that children’s voices should not be used until 
they had reached a certain age, and argued that the training 
should begin as early as possible, while the vocal organs were 
more flexible—Mr J. 8. Curwen, President of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, followed with a paper containing suggestions as to the 
management of choral competitions, and after a brief discussion 
the meeting adjourned, 

Jn the afternoon theze was a choral competition between the 
Dirkentcad Cambrixa Choral Society, the Burslem Tonic Sol-fa 





Choir, the Hanley Eastwood Vale Glee and Madrigal Society, and 
the Morlais Choral Society, Dowlais. The prize was 50 guineas 
and a silver medal, and they were awarded to the Burslem choir. 
The ancient ceremony of chairing the successful bard took place 
on Thursday morning. 

An audience of over 12,000 persons crowded to excess the 
Pavilion in the New Haymarket on Wednesday night to hear 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, the singers gf Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr Ludwig, and Mr Edward Lloyd. Mr Lewis 
Morris presided. 

The annual general meeting of the Eisteddfod was held at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Mr Lewis Morris presiding. It was decided to 
recommend to the Gorsedd that the next meeting should be held 
at Aberdare. ’ ; 

At the choral competition on Thursday, for the prize of eighty 
guineas and a silver medal, seven choirs competed. The pieces 
sung were “ The Lord be a lamp,” from Sir Julius Benedict’s S¢ 
Peter; and two choruses in Welsh, respectively by Gwilym 
Gwent and Dr Parry. The prize was awarded to the Vale of 
Clwyd Choir. In the evening 10,000 ag os are computed to 
have been present at the performance of Dr Parry’s new cantata, 
Nebuchadnezzar, especially composed for the present Eisteddfod. 


—o—_ 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


At the classical concert on Wednesday night Hermann Goetz’s 
Symphony in F was given for the second time under the con- 
ductorship of Mr Gwyllym Crowe, and met with the same approba- 
tion as on the previous occasion. The overtures were Mozart's to 
Zauberflite, which began the concert, and Mendelssohn's to Ruy 
Blas, which concluded the first part. The Concerto was 
Beethoven's in C minor, for the pianoforte, the executant being 
Signorina Gemma Luziani, a youthful Italian who had studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where she gained the “ Premier Prix.” 
Signorina Luziani was heard during the past season at Signor 
Badia’s and other fashionable concerts, where her talent met with 
cordial recognition, but the occasion under notice is, we believe, 
the first at which her power as an interpreter of the highest class 
of music has been tested. We are pleased to record the genuine 
success of the young artist, who was twice called back to the 
platform to received the hearty applause her merit deserved, but 
we were not pleased at her seating herself at the pianoforte, after 
her second “ call,” and playing a piece quite out of character with 
the great work she had just interpreted. Thesingers were Mdme 
Patey, whose fine declamation and beautiful voice were well suited 
to the so-called “Creation’s Hymn” of Beethoven, and Mr 
Barrington Foote, who gave Handel's “ Why do the nations so 
furiously rage together?” (Messiah) with the requisite vigour. 
The miscellaneous part of the concert consisted, among other 
popular compositions, of Rossini’s Overture to the Siege of 
Corinth, Gounod’s Entr’acte to La Colombe, a selection from 
Rossini’s Z’Itahiana in Algieri, and Ernst’s “Rondo Papageno,” 
which the eminent English violinist, Mr Carrodus, executed with 
marvellous facility, gaining immense applause and a “ call” at the 
conclusion. La Signorina Luziani also played two pianoforte 
pieces, a Study by Chopin, and a Valse by Rubinstein, in both of 
which her facile execu'ion had scope for display. The vocal waltz 
of Mr Crowe, “See-saw,” was given, and obtained the usual 
demand for repetition, Mdme Patey and Mr Barrington Foote 
subsequently contributing songs by Michael Watson and Roeckel. 
The house was well filled. This evening (Saturday) is to bea 
“ military night,” when Jullien’s “ British Army Quadrilles” will 
be played by the orchestra, assisted by the military bands of the 
Coldstream Guards, the drummers and fifers of the Coldstream 
Guards, the pipers of the Scots Guards, and the cavalry band of 
the Middlesex Yeomanry. Mr Walter Joyce is to recite “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” and the singers are to be Mdme 
Enriquez and Mr Edward Lloyd. 








Mr Coninessy Disraz1t, Lord Beaconsfield’s nephew and heir, 
who has been yachting with Sir George Elliot, by whom he was 
a to the Prince of Wales at Newcastle, is about to make 

is first public appearance as an amateur singer, in a concert to 
o — at Whitby, for the benefit of the charitable institutions 
of the town. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD.* 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg returned after an absence of ten weeks 
on Saturday last, and the ubiquitous reporter extracted the following 
gossip concerning her trip. ‘‘It is the greatest season,” said she, 
“ for American girlsever known. Miss Winslow, Miss Chamberlain, 
and Miss Beach Grant are much sought after. It is charming to see 
how the American girls hold their own over there. While, heretofore, 
the English have hesitated to acknowledge the attractions of 
American women, they now seem to do so openly. For instance, at 
the bazaar of the Kensington Embroidery School, Lady Campbell 
said to me, ‘ Allow me to introduce you to Princess Christian.’ The 
Princess isso fond of Americans. There was no end of American 
women taking an interest in the bazaar. At another entertainment 
Mrs Hughes-Hallett, formerly Miss Schomberg, of Philadelphia, 
was tending bar and selling soda water and American drinks. The 
English seem to think that American drinks are pertionlesty good. 
An incident occurred at this place, which I shall tell you, to 
illustrate just what kind of feeling there is toward Americans. 
was talking to a friend, and my conversation was overheard by two 
English women, one of whom turned to the other and said, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, ‘ What a delicious American accent!’ Said I 
to myself, ‘ The tables are turned.’ 

‘Americans are the fashion now in London, and everything 
American is sought after. London to Americans is, I think, 
infinitely preferable to Paris, and I am very glad to see the charming 
little American colony growing in the former city. American 
painters, American singers, American actors, readers, thought- 
readers, are everywhere well received. Among the chief successes 
in a very dull season was that of Miss Sarah Cowell, well known to 
you in New York asa reader. She recited not long ago before the 
Prince of Wales at a dinner given by the Duchess of St Albans, and 
the Prince declared she was the only reader he had ever heard who 
was not in the least monotonous. On the whole, however, the 
season, theatrical and musical, both in London and Paris, has been 
disastrous. I doubt whether there will be any Italian opera at all 
in London next season, though when I left London I had no 
particulars of Gye’s failure. English opera is what we are coming 
to, and I even heard a rumour that Albani herself was going to sing 
in English opera. I have had two offers for a tour in English opera, 
but did not like the companies. In September I shall go as far 
South as Louisville and appear in concert. In November I shall 
make a tour of the South. Altogether I shall give about twenty 
concerts in the South,” 


— | 


MR BRINLEY RICHARDS IN WALES. 

At the pe faa Chapel, Caerphilly, on Wednesday evening, 
September 10th, Mr Brinley Richards delivered a lecture upon 
ancient and modern music, interspersed with numerous pianoforte 
selections from the works of the great masters, illustrating the 
progress of music from the 15th to the 19th century. The eminent 
composer and musician gave his services gratuitously, as a compli- 
ment to the Rev. J. P. Davies, the pastor of the chapel. The vocal 
parts were rendered by Mr Tom Felix and Llinos Rhondda, who 
were loudly applauded, and, in one instance, received an encore to 
which they responded. Mr W. Riley, who presided over a large 
audience, having made some observations of an introductory 
character, 

Mr Brinley Richards said : The desire I have long felt to visit the 
ruins of Caerphilly Castle has afforded me an opportunity of con- 
tributing my services, as a compliment to the Rev. J. P. Davies, who 
until this occasion was personally unknown to me. But in the 
course of some correspondence he has interested me by his enquiries 
concerning Welsh history, and has shown that he is anxious to 
remove some of the absurdities that have so long disfigured it. The 
programme will explain that my purpose this evening is to deal with 
the history of music, and the compositions will illustrate my re- 
marks. But I propose especially to allude to Welsh music ; and, as 
my guide, I have adopted the motto, Coeliwn dim a choeliwn bobpeth 
(‘I believe everything supported by reason and proof”). Mr 
Richards then proceeded to give his interesting lecture on Welsh 
Music, which has been frequently reported in the Musical World, 
and is no doubt fresh in the memory of our readers. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture a vote of thanks to Mr Brinley Richards was 
Proposed by the chairman, seconded by the Rev. D. Richards, 
Ongregational minister, and supported by the Rev. J. P. Davies, 
bead ast named of whom said he thoroughly endorsed all that had 
bese said by Mr Brinley Richards with respect to the errors of 
istorians, and the spuriousness of the so-called 11th century manu- 





* Freund’s New York Weekly. 


scripts of music, for he had reason to know that one half written on 
the subject was a mere fiction. 

Mr Brinley Richards, in acknowledging the compliment, said in 
regard to the Rev. J. P. Davies, that he was very glad to find one 
man ready to speak out and call a spade a spade. - 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and to the others who had 
assisted concluded the proceedings. 


—_o-——- 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


PAMPELUNA.—The Spanish violinist Sarasate’s father died here a 
short time since. For about thirty-five years he was a bandmaster 
in the army, and, on being pensioned off, became a teacher in the 
School of Music in this town. Owing to the quarantine at present 
enforced on travellers arriving from France, Sarasate the younger, 
who has been stopping at Trouville, was unable to attend the funeral. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne. — Riihl’s Vocal Association intend 
giving in the winter three concerts, at which the works performed 
will be Hin Deutches Requiem (Johannes Brahms), and Magnificat 
(J. S. Bach) ; Das verlorene Paradies (Anton Rubinstein); and The 
Messiah (Handel). 


Lerpsic.—The management of the Stadttheater has just issued its 
report for the period extending from August Ist, 1883, to September 
3lst, 1884. From this document we learn that during the time 
mentioned there were altogether 722 performances in the Old and 
the New Theatre, 359 at the former, and 363 at the latter. Of the 
me those performed ten times or upwards were Fidelio and 

‘'annhduser, each 10; Carmen, 15; and Der Trompeter von Sék- 
kingen, 22. Wagner was ae 31 nights; Nessler, 27; Mozart, 
23; Mendelssohn, 18; Weber, 16; Bizet, 15; Meyerbeer, 14; and 
Lortzing, 13.—The first ten Gewandhaus Concerts will be held in 
the old building. Of these, the first six are fixed for the 9th, 16th, 
23rd, 30th October, the 6th and 13th November. The dates of the 
other four have not yet been announced. 


Vienna.—The Theater an der Wien opened under its new mana- 
ger, Camillo Walzel (otherwise F. Zell, the well-known author), on 
the 2nd inst., when it was crammed. A ‘‘Jubel-Festmarsch,” or 
Jubilee March, from the pen of Johann Strauss, was performed under 
the direction of Adolf Miiller, Jun.. Then came a prologue, ‘‘In 
der Theaterkanzlei,” spoken by Mdlle Herzog, Liebold (the two 
oldest members of the company), and Girardi, artistic director. 
The third item was Millécker’s buffo opera, Gasparone, first produced 
at this theatre on the 26th January.—According to the annual report 
issued by the Conservatory attached to the Society of the Friends of 
Music, the number of pupils (including those belonging to the dram- 
atic school) is about 750, of whom some 50 are foreigners. The 
professorial staff numbers 52 members, male and female. Of these, 
there are for singing, 4; piano, 15; stringed. instruments, 7; har- 
mony, contrapunt, and composition, 4; wind instruments, 7 ; 
dramatic and histrionic art, 7, &c. During the past year 56 
pupils received their diploma, on completing their course of study, 
8 14, the Society’s Silver Medal, as the highest mark of distinction. 


New Yorx.—A Chinese Orchestra rehearses daily in Mott Street, 
preliminary to giving a series of concerts in neighbouring cities. A 
remarkable instrument is the trumpet. It is of Tartar origin, and 
produces a noise like a bagpipe, only much louder. The rehearsals 
are described as ‘‘dismal din” by those who have heard them.— 
Musical Courier. 

MEINnINGEN.—The Ducal Orchestra, under the direction of Hans 
von Biilow, make this year another tour, commencing at Neustadt, 
where the first concert will be given on the 2nd November. They 
then travel through Southern Germany and Austria, and, on the 3rd 
December, give their thirtieth and last concert in Pesth. 


Trieste.—According to La Musica, a paper recently started here, 
when Federico Ricci, one of the composers of Crispino e la Comare, 
was in Rome, Horace Vernet begged him to serve as a model for 
Holophernes, in the emer of ‘‘ Judith et Holopherne,” on which 
the celebrated French painter was then engaged. Ricci consented 
at once. As, however, Rossini’s wife posed for Judith, Horace 
Ma picture represents Mdme Rossini decapitating Federico 

cci. 

Mapr1p.—A splendid baritone is said to have been discovered in 
the person of Santiago Leon, at frcoent employed in the Royal 
Stables. General Reina and the Marquis of Villasegura have had 
his voice tested by competent judges, who all speak most highly of 
it, the upshot being that Santiago Leon will probably exchange the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eyesicut.—Try the ‘‘ Spencer Corona,” and—or we are much 

mistaken—you will find your inevitable night task considerably 

relieved. If you must write by gas, this is the fittest expedient, 
and the likeliest to mitigate your sufferings. 

Castor.—The opera without ‘ chanterelles” was Méhul’s Uthal. 


MARRIAGES. 

On September 11, at St Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, by the Rev. 
Canon Duckworth, D.D., vicar, GzorcE Rospert Ty er, of Tulse 
Hill, to Emtty Eteanor, eldest daughter of the late GEORGE 
Roptnson, of Hamilton Terrace, 

On Sept. 16, at St Barnabas, Kensington, by the Rev. W. B. 
Banting, M.A., cousin of the bride, the Rev. RearnaLp T. DE 
CarTERET, Civil Chaplain of Port Louis, Mauritius, to KATE, younger 
daughter of EpwarD GILBERTSON, Esq., of Granville House, Portman 
Square, and niece of BRINLEY RicHarps, Esq. Colonial papers 


please copy. 
DEATHS. 

On September 14, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Tuomas Wyatt 
GUNNING, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of 52, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C., deeply regretted. 

On September 17, at his Sister’s (Mrs Walsh’s) house, 50, Adelaide 
Road, N.W., MicuarL Hannarr (of Messrs M. and N. Hanhart), 
83, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., aged 74. 


— Sa 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(From * Berrows’ Worcester Journal,” Sept. 13.) 

During this week we have had our triennial feast of music. In 
nave and “ long-drawn aisle” of our noble Cathedral, large congrega- 
tions have listened with reverential attention to the most glorious 

_harmonies of the greatest masters. It is the 16lst meeting of the 
Three Choirs, and we have had most gratifying demonstration of 
vigorous life. It is truae—and happily so—that these festivals of the 
three cities no longer offer the only opportunities of hearing the 
finest sacred music performed by the most gifted singers, with 
adequate choral and orchestral support. The increased cultivation 
of music, the diffusion of musical taste, the growth of enterprise, 
enormously aided by the extension of railway communication, have 
led to the establishment of other festivals, the promoters of which, 
acting in the immediate behalf of larger communities, and having 
greater resources at their command, are able continually to secure 
the first production of important works, and to claim the support 
deservedly awarded to such spirited undertakings. Birmingham 
and Leeds are in the front rank of towns which thus give encourage- 
ment to the efforts of musical genius, and obtain for the works of 
living composers the inestimable advantage of performance by the 
most talented exponents of vocal and instrumental music. The 
Three Choirs’ meeting boast a grand history. First held at a time 
when Handel, having settled in this country, was more deeply 
interested in the direction of opera than in the composition of 
oratorio—to which, after many disappointments, he applied his 
marvellous powers with more immediate benefit to himself—the 
festival kept the light of sacred music brightly burning through 
succeeding years, those who undertook the chief management 
striving to do justice alike to the living and the dead. They did 
not suffer the best music of departed composers to remain un- 
neglected, and at the same time they took care to stimulate 
struggling talent and devotional ardour. Other cities and towns 
now emulate the zeal and share the responsibility of enlisting the 
greatest executive skill in the presentation of the highest creative 
art ; but it is still acknowledged to be a great debt that musical 
England owes to the three cities, which, for more than a century 
and a half, have so worthily sustained the Meetings of the Three 
Choirs. 

The festivals have had their vicissitudes. Objections to the mode 
of holding them have at different times been strongly held and 
openly expressed. It is well remembered how a few years ago these 
were advanced in controversy, and were held to justify more active 


opposition. Happily, a spirit of compromise prevailed. The most 
extreme opinions adverse to the performance of oratorio in the 
Cathedral were not thoroughly conciliated, but there is now most 
cordial union of the Cathedral body, the clergy, and the laity of the 
diocese. The opening and the closing services in which the citizens 
of all classes have been so eager to join, and the daily forms of 
prayer ordered by the Bishop, are among the manifestations of a 
desire that it shall be deeply impressed upon all who assemble in the 
Cathedral day by day that these Festival performances are acts of 
worship, and that, not merely because of their artistic excellence, but 
because of their devotional character, they are sanctioned and 
supported. With the most exalted patronage is still associated the 
most esteemed presidency—that of the Bishop of the Diocese—and 
the active co-operation of the capitular body. In the long list of 
stewards we have a remarkable contrast with the practice of the last 
century—when there were only two stewards, one representing the 
clergy and the other the laity. The interests of the charity which 
derives so large a portion of its income from the collections at these 
meetings continue to be diligently cared for. The chief magistrate of 
the city gives substantial token of the civic welcome ; while private 
hospitality marksthe general appreciation of agreat social opportunity. 
It is admitted on all hands that the programme of the present festival 
was admirably arranged. Popular and critical judgment has approved 
the choice and applauded the performance of Gounod’s sacred master- 
piece, respecting which, while opinions are divided and faults are 
freely referred to, there is a consensus of opinion on one point—that 
it gains immensely by the change from the concert-room to the 
cathedral. Striking tributes have been again paid to the genius of 
Handel and Mendelssohn ; and selection has been wisely made from 
the music of Bach and Cherubini, Spohr and Schubert. Anton 
Dvorak has been accorded the prominence, and welcomed with cor- 
diality deserved by the author of the Stabat Mater produced on 
Thursday morning—a truly wonderful work, the performance of 
which would make the festival memorable if Zhe Redemption also 
had not hada place in the programme. In connection with the 
secular music rendered on two evenings in the Public Hall, Mr 
C. H. Lloyd, as composer, has added greatly to the honours which 


. he won as a former conductor of the Gloucester Festivals. 


All concerned in the arrangement and conduct of the festival are 
to be heartily congratulated on its great success. , To the committee 
belongs a large part of the credit for a well-chosen programme and a 
well-ordered meeting. The honorary secretaries have merited 
the heartiest recognition of most zealous and courteous efforts that 
have never flagged. The chorus have got through a hard week's 
work with efficiency that in many directions has been warmly 
praised ; and with this recognition of their merits may be fitly 
associated a meed of admiration so richly deserved by Mr Done, 
some of whose greatest anxieties, most careful counsels, and most 
painstaking and able efforts have been identified with—as so much 
of the gratification afforded by the results of his labours has been 
derived from—meetings of the Three Choirs, in connection with which 
he has an unquestioned title to general esteem, honour, and 
gratitude. 








Tur Raynor Brotruers.—The engagement of Messrs Harry 
and Charles Raynor as directors of the evening entertainments 
at the new Marine Palace, Margate, ends to-night, The inhabi- 
tants of Margate and their guests from all parts, the “metropolis” 
included, unanimously pleased with the amusements so liberally 
and skilfully provided, have shown their appreciation by their 
frequent attendance, ‘The next destination of the Raynors is the 
Prussian capital, where they are engaged by the managers of the 
Reichsalle for two, four, or six months, according to their own 
discretion, at a salary of £40 weekly, with travelling and all other 
expenses defrayed. Their programme will be in the same form 
and on the same scope as that which earned them such high con- 
sideration in Paris,* with what occasional variations and additions 
may, from time to time, be found advisable. I wish them all the 
success which their united talents so well merit.—C. M. P. 








* See Musical World of last weck. 
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A LITTLE HOAX.* 


One day Méhul was invited to visit the First Consul, and the 
conversation turned upon music. “I esteem your talent highly,” 
said Bonaparte to the author of Stratonice, “ but I confess I have 
a particular predilection for Italian music, Yours is, perhaps, 
more scholarly and more harmonious, still that of Paisiello and 
Cimarosa esses for me a greater charm.” Méhul was silent. 
It is added that the First Consul proceeded to excite the musician’s 
self-love by pretending to doubt that Méhul could write music in 
the Italian manner ; he wanted, no doubt, to put him to the test. 

When he returned home, Méhul felt his imagination on fire ; 
the Italian school, with its richness, variety, easy melody, piquant 
dialogue, simple and graceful accompaniments, all passed before 
his mind ; he determined to compose something. But what work 
shall he set? What words shall he choose? The poet must be 
in the secret and adapt himself to the new method the musician 
is about to follow. ‘To write Italian music, to be able, at anyrate, 
to imitate it well, the musician must take care not to think of 
choosing an opera possessing any meaning, interest, well developed 
scenes, or natural entrances and exits; he must have simply a 
canvas, a something on which to display his art; someone must 
render Méhul the service which Anseaume rendered Grétry, and 
give him a pendant to Le Tableau parlant. Marsollier was the 
man to consult on the occasion. He opened his portfolio and took 
out L’Irato, He soon found a happy style of piece, genuinely 
Italian and buffo, for a bass air to be sung by Martin; some very 
insignificant but tolerably musical words for a duet, naturally 
suitable to the Italian style; a characteristic piece for the 
“Trato,” after the model of that for Pandolfe in Za Serva 
Padrona; a concerted piece, containing in succession asides, 
monologues, silence, an oath, recitative, a crescendo, and a 
smorzando, that is to say, all the most fertile motives and 
all the most advantageous means which can be employed, 
and which are found again under different forms in the 
Jinale, So well seconded, Méhul was bound to succeed. The 
management waited for a day during the carneval, and then 
announced an opera parodied from the Italian,t with music by 
Il Signor Fiorelli. All Paris hurried off to the Italiens, The 
audience applauded enthusiastically ; they fancied themselves at 
Naples or Venice, and, to follow all the usages of those places, 
indulged in cries of bis, L’Irato was praised to the skies. 
“Author ! Author!” The house resounded with acclamations. 
Méhul was named; the pit was thunderstruck; nevertheless, 
the applause soon burst forth with greater force than ever, and 
the triumph of the French composer was rendered all the more 
valuable. 

1 own that in Méhul’s place I should have liked to prolong my 
satisfaction, and, without setting them at defiance, teach 
the public of how many prejudices they are still the slaves; I 
should have remained a short time anonymous. What praise 
would have been heaped on Fiorelli! The papers especially would 
have been exceedingly curious. There is not one of them, from 
the Moniteur to the Petites Affiches, which would not have em- 
phatically declared that “at every touch, every phrase, the 
Italian style was recognisable ; that only a composer belonging to 
the Italian school could have written L’Jrato; that no one in 
France would ever have written anything like it,” &., &e., &c. 
Méhul would then have appeared, score in hand, reminding us of 
Voltaire when he overreached the Academicians and secured their 
unanimous eulogiums for a fable by Houdart-Lamotte, which the 
crafty old man had read them as one found among the papers of 
La Fontaine. “O influence de V’affiche ! ” as Beaumarchais said. 








THE site of the Mozart Monument at Vienna has once more 
been changed. That now selected is the large meadow opposite 
the Cursalon Plateau in the Great Park. The ground is to be 
artificially raised. Of the 100,000 florins required to erect the 
Monument, however, 60,000 only have as yet been subscribed. 
(What is His Majesty of Bavaria about? Has he not a mark or 
80 to spare for poor Mozart ?—Dr Blige.) 





* From L’Année Thédtrale for the Year X. 


‘ + Parodied ; that is to say, with fresh words put to the music.—ARTHUR 
OUGIN, 





PROVINCIAL. 

EasTBouRNE.—Mr Julian Adams’s grand orchestral concerts con- 
tinue to attract large audiences daily, and especially so on Saturday 
evenings, when a little vocal music is introduced by singers engaged 
from London. The repertoire is most extensive, and throughout the 
season are played most of the great symphonies by Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Haydn, those by the last-named being ever welcome, 
as they are so seldom to be heard in London. In addition to these, 
selections from over sixty operas are included in the list from which 
Mr Adams makes his programmes. And all these works, whether 
symphonic or operatic, are conducted entirely from memory ; and not 
only so, but every point is duly noted and every cue given. Occa- 
sionally, too, Mr Julian Adams literally lends a hand, for while his 
right is wielding the baton, his left hand is employed at the grand 
piano. Visitors to this fashionable watering-place fail not to notice 
the admirable interpretation of the great works of the immortal 
composers named which the mind of this accomplished conductor 
secures. At the commencement of the present season expression of 
this recognition was given to Mr Julian Adams in a testimonial consist- 
ing of a handsomely mounted bdton and an elaborately chased music- 
stand. The programme of last Saturday evening comprised the 
Overtures to Lurline and T'annhiiuser; the scherzo and finale, 
Schubert’s No. 1 Symphony ; the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and the same composer’s Wedding March. 
Vocal music was contributed by Mdme Catherine Penna and Mr F. 
Penna, the gem of which was Mozart’s duet from Don Giovanni. The 
Floral Hall in the Devonshire Park was crowded. 

YarmoutH (NorFotk).—An organ recital was given at St Peter’s 
Church on Tuesday evening, — 9, by Mr C. W. Moss, F.C.O., 
for the benefit of the organ fund. The pieces performed were :— 
Andante Grazioso (Smart); Offertoire on a theme from Beethoven’s 
‘* Kreutzer” Sonata (Batiste); Romanza (Mozart); Grand Organ 
Sonata, No. 4 (Mendelssohn) ; Elevation, in F (Batiste) ; Coronation 
March, Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer); Variations on the hymn tune, 
‘¢ Jerusalem the Golden” (Spark) ; Chorus, ‘‘ Fixed in His everlast- 
ing seat” (Handel) ; Air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel) ; 
War March of the Priests, Athalie (Mendelssohn). 


AytsHam (NorFoLk).—A meeting was held in the Town Hall on 
Wednesday, Sept. 10, for the purpose of considering the plan for a 
new organ front, as ye pe y the late John Repton, Esq., who 
designed the reredos, and other matters connected with the parish 
church. The Vicar, Messrs R. J. W. Purdy and H. G. Wright 
(churchwardens), Mr S. Bullock, Mr Cook, Mr Dewhirst, and Mr 
Sapwell were appointed a committee to carry out the proposed work. 
We understand that the subscriptions promised amount to nearly 
£200, and it is hoped that the required amount will shortly be forth- 
coming. A vote of thanks was accorded to the vicar for presiding. 


Nortincuam.—A special service was held on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 11, at St Matthias’ Church, in connection with the dedication 
of the new organ. Although this church has been built nearly 
seventeen years, the congregation have been compelled to be satis- 
fied with a harmonium to lead the musical portion of the service. 
The instrument—built by Mr A. G. Pease, Stoke Newington—is a 
neat one, and is placed in the chancel, encased in a polished oak 
frame, and the facing pipes are nearly painted in unison with the 
other decorations of the church. It contains eleven stops, two 
manuals (swell and great organ), separate pedals, bourdon, and two 
and a half octaves of radiating pedals. At the conclusion of the 
service Mr H. S. Irons (who officiated at the organ during the service) 
played a selection of music upon the instrument, including ‘Sin 
unto God,” from Judas Maccabeus; Beethoven's “ Hallelujah, 
from Mount of Olives ; War March of the Priests, from Athalie. 


Martock.—A brass band contest, promoted by Mr Thompson, of 
Manchester, took place on Monday, Sept. 15, on the grounds of the 
Old English hotel, Matlock Bridge. The competition was only open 
to Derbyshire bands, with Matlock excluded, and £52 in money and 
instruments awarded. The following were the bands and their 
conductors :—Hayfield, conductor Mr E. Swift ; Heanor United, 
conductor Mr A. S. Redgate ; Belper United, conductor Mr J. C. 
Smallwood ; Birchover, sae irin, + J. Frost, Manchester ; Stave- 
ley Volunteer, conductor Mr J. H. Nuttall; Codnor United, 
conductor Mr J. Naylor ; Long Eaton Temperance, conductor Mr E. 
Voce; Chesterfield and Heaien, conductor Mr W. Mountney ; 
Derby United, conductor Mr A. K. Seddon. The two bands not 
appearing who had entered were Clay Cross Volunteers and New 
Mills. The judge was Mr Oliver Gaggs, of Manchester. Each band 
played one piece, with the exception of Belper and Codnor, who had 
to mount the platform twice. The bands started from opposite the 
Crown hotel, and played en route to the grounds. The result was as 
follows :—First prize, £8 and B flat cornet, value £11 1ls., to 
Chesterfield and Haslam}; second prize, £6 and trombone, value 
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£6 6s., to Staveley Volunteers ; third prize, £3 and E flat tenor 
euphonium, value £7 7s., to Derby United; fourth prize, £3 to 
Beh er United; fifth prize, £2, to Codnor United. The contest was 
well attended.—Nottingham Guardian. 

GRANTHAM—ORGAN RecitaL.—On Monday evening, Sept. 15, Mr 
H. P. Dickinson, organist of St John’s Church, Spittlegate, gave the 
third recital of his series. The following was the programme :— 
Andante with variations and finale (C. H. Rinck) ; song, ‘‘ My heart 
ever faithful’ (G. S. Bach) ; chorus, ‘‘From the censer curling rise,” 
Solomon (Handel); Quartet, Op. 75; ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor” 
(Haydn) ; Allegretto cantabile (L. Wely) ; two Lieder, No. 6, books 
1 and 3 (Mendelssohn) ; Easter March (Merkel) ; Largo, from 8th 
symphony (Haydn); Grand Offertoire in C minor (Batiste). The 
proceeds were in aid of the organ fund, the instrument having been 
recently enlarged and renovated at considerable cost. 

MALvERN—OrGAN ReciTat AT THE Priory CHuRcH.—The usual 
weekly organ recital at the Priory Church was given on Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, by Master A. M. Richardson, organ associate of Trinity 
College. Handel, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bach, and Ouseley, 
were represented in the programme, and the youthful organist 

layed in marvellous style. Master Richardson, who is a pupil of 
Mr W. Haynes, is making rapid progress in his profession. The 
usual collection was taken in aid of the organ fund. 

Leeps.—At the organ concert on Saturday night a very large 
number of persons were quite unable to obtain admission to the 
Town Hall, which was crowded. The programme was most 
inviting, for not only did the borough organist insert two or three 
very fine complete organ works by Bach and Handel, but the Leeds 
Harmonic Union were set down for several of their favourite glees 
and part-songs, and also a new chorus for unaccompanied male 
voices, which Dr Spark had written specially for the occasion. The 
concert, indeed, afforded a treat to an audience numbering nearly 
3,000 persons. The Mayor (Ald. Woodhouse), who presided, was 
accompanied by the Mayoress and several clergymen, and other 
friends and lovers of music. The borough organist received an 
enthusiastic ovation. Dr Spark’s performance consisted of 
Beethoven’s March from The Ruins of Athens, Handel’s Concerto in 
F. Bach’s grand Prelude and Fugue in C minor, and a selection from 
Haydn’s Creation, in which his masterly execution and fine taste 
were fully displayed. The novelty of the evening was the chorus, 
‘* Ring out, ye crystal spheres,” the words from ‘Milton's Hymn to 
the Nativity. It was sung by the Harmonic Union. Altogether the 
concert was most enjoyable. 


LiveRPOOL.—-The ‘‘ Original” Royal English Opera Company 
performed on Monday night, Sept. 8th, at the Court Theatre, Balfe’s 
popular opera, The Bohemian Girl, to an audience which, so far as 
numbers and enthusiasm were concerned, showed that the old work 
had lost none of its accustomed charm. Mdme Blanche Cole— 
remarks The Daily Post—played Arline, and, though at times she 
was wanting in lightness and vivacity, she yet gave a laudable 
rendering of one of the most charming creations of the lyric stage. 
Her execution of the ballads incidental to the character was very 
fine, and Mdme Cole has good reason to be satisfied with her recep- 
tion. Miss Helen Armstrong as the Gipsy Queen, was somewhat 
stiff and unsatisfactory in her action; but in the well-known song 
falling to her lot in the second act she gained an encore. Mr J. 
Pierpoint, as Thaddeus, and Mr George Fox, as Count Arnheim, 
were both deserving of praise. Mr Aynsley Cook was Devilshoof, 
and Mr Charles Lyall, Florestein, both of them such old favourites 
of the public in these two characters as to need no fresh praise. 
Special mention ought to be made of the capital rendering of the 
orchestral portions of the work, and of the perfect manner in which 
the various instrumental solos were performed.—‘‘ A remarkable 
group ”’—says The Liverpool Mercury—“ was seen in Bold Street, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 10. Engaged in earnest conversation with two 
prominent Presbyterian divines was an equally prominent singer, 
who has quickened the performances of many operas, by the applica- 
tion of his distinguished talents. Could it be that while, like 
Gloucester, he stood between two clergymen, he was considering an 


invitation to become a precentor, or, to give the name of this office. 


the Scotch pronunciatiou, a ‘prezenter’? Monastatos, Miles-na- 
Coppaleen, Florestein, and Laertes may know him no more.” [It is 
not a difficult ‘‘ Rebus” to guess. The “ eminent singer ” must have 
been the inimitable artist, Charles Lyall, whose Florestein, in The 
Bohemian Girl, had created roars of laughter the night before at the 
Court Theatre, 


Mr Lazarvs at Buxtoy.—Our readers will be very glad to hear 
that Buxton is once more to be favoured with a visit as an old 
friend, Mr Lazarus, the veteran clarionet player ; and we are quite 
sure the announcement will be read with infinite pleasure by all 
who, in days gone by, were privileged to listen to his charming 





melodies. Mr Lazarus is the only surviving member of the late 
Duke of Devonshire’s private band, whose delightful concerts are 
still remembered and often spoken of by the old residents in the 
town and neighbourhood, and we trust his many friends will give 
him a warm welcome when he appears amongst us 3 at the 
Pavilion. It must have been an intense pleasure to Mr Lazarus 
when, last autumn, he had the honour of playing once more at 
Chatsworth, by special invitation of Lady Louisa Egerton.—Buzton 
Advertiser, Sept. 1. 

——Q == 

BERLIN. 

( Correspondence. ) ; 

Guillaume Tell will be revived at the Royal Operahouse during 
Mierzwinski's approaching engagement, Mierzwinski appearing 
as Arnold. 

Mdlle Fohstrém, supported by Nachbaur as Alfred, has ap- 
peared successfully in La 7raviata at Kroll’s Theater, whence, 
by the bye, Nachbaur was suddenly summoned away to Munich, 
in consequence of the illness of the tenor, Vogl. Schott, also, 
the tenore robusto, has been singing at Kroll’s. For his opening 
character he selected Joseph in Méhul’s Joseph en Egypte, after- 
wards taking part with Mdlle Fohstrém and Robinson, the 
baritone, in Gounod’s Faust. ; 

The arrangements of the Philharmonic Society for the coming 
season are now completed. -The regular Subscription Concerts, 
sixteen in all, are divided into four series of four concerts each ; 
two series will be under the direction of Joseph Joachim, in the 
Singakademie; one under Professor Wiillner, in the Phil- 
harmonie; and one under Professor Klindworth, in the same 
locality. There will, moreover, be four Grand Extra Concerts at 
the Philharmonie, two being under the direction of Joseph 
Joachim, one under Professor Wiillner, and one under Professor 
Klindworth. The following artists of repute will probably be 
heard in the course of the season: at the concerts under 
Joseph Joachim—Georg Henschel and wife, Joseph Joachim, Auer, 
Leschetizky, Mdme Sophie Menter, Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, D. Popper, Staudigl, Clara Schumann; at 
the concerts under Professor Wiillner—Stainslaw Barcewitz, 
Annette Essipoff, Alfred Griinfeld, Gudebus, Mdlle Malten, Mdme 
Rosa Papier, Camille Saint-Saéns, Mdlle Hermine Spies, Winkel- 
mann; at the concerts under Professor Klindworth— Eugen 
d’Albert, Hans von Biilow, Joseph Joachim, Fr. Ondricek, Franz 
Rummel, and Mdme Rosa Sucher. 

It has been decided that the concerts of the St Cecilia Associa- 
tion also shall for the future be transferred from the Sing- 
akademie to the Philharmonie. The first concert takes place on 
the 17th November, when Anton Rubinstein’s Velorenes Paradies 
will be performed under his own direction, The second concert 
is fixed for March. AT Si 

Carl Swoboda, the buffo-opera tenor, has left the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, as have also Mdlles Collin and 
Griinfeldt. 

—_—o— 
SAVOY THEATRE. 

A new opera by Mr W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
understood to be far advanced towards completion, and naturally 
excites a growing curiosity. But the good in prospect does not 
withdraw interest from the good in possession. Princess Ida rejoices 
in still unsatisfied regard, and when Mr D’Oyly Carte’s theatre 
re-opened on Monday evening after an autumnal recess it did so to 
receive a full and enthusiastic audience, by whom Mr Gilbert's 
oddities, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music were applauded with 
scarcely less zest than marked their reception months ago. There 
can now be no doubt that Princess Ida will flourish till its successor 
is ready ; emulating the remarkable vitality of kindred works which 
went before, and proving with superfluous completeness that when a 
good thing is presented to the English public they know it. The 
cast on Monday night was, with two unimportant exceptions, that 
of the first performance. Consequently there is very little to say 
without risk of vain repetition. Miss Leonora Braham, as Princess 
Ida, played and sang with customary acceptance, ably supported 
as of yore, by Miss Brandram, Miss Chard, and Miss Bond; while 
Mr Grossmith, whose assumption of King Gama gains in character- 
istic features as time goes on, found admirable colleagues in Mr 
Rutland Barrington, Mr Bracy, Mr Lely, and Mr Ryley. Mr 
Cellier retains his place as musical director, and the whole perform- 
ance moves with the precision, though by no means with the ex- 
asperatingly regular rhythm, of clockwork.—D, 7’. 
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MR H. WEIST HILL. 


How curiously misspent are the lives of some men, by reason of 
these—the squarest of pegs—being set to fill the roundest of holes, 
Sometimes a lifetime is almost exhausted before a person becomes 
aware of his mission ; take, for instance, old Richardson, of Clarissa 
Harlowe and Pamela fame, who had fondly imagined himself no 
greater a personage than a humble seller of books, while in his old 
age he discovered that he was a novelist, and a right good one to 
boot. We have another example of a man’s apt vocation coming to 
him in his full manhood, in the case of Mr Henry Weist Hill. In 
Mr Hill the musical world has lately lost an admirable violinist, but 
has gained an indefatigable worker and a marked potentiality in the 
cause of art, It was Mr Weist Hill’s métier to command, govern, 
and direct ; and, as the Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, 
he has proved himself to be the fittest general that the Corporation 
of the City of London could have enlisted on behalf of their interests. 
Though the events of recent years have brought his administrative 
capacities more clearly before the world than anything which had 
previously transpired, it must not be forgotten that he had already 
won his spurs as a leader of men—at the Alexandra Palace in the 
capacity of musical director-in-chief; at the orchestral concerts 
organized by Mdme Viard-Louis at St James’s Hall, and at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. So much credit attaches to 
his endeavours in these distinct undertakings that although the 
position which he has now attained throws these earlier successes 
into the shade, it does not extinguish their brilliancy. As Principa] 
of the Corporation of London’s Musical School, Mr Weist Hill 
occupies a post of responsibility second to none officially connected 
with the welfare of musical art in this country ; the day is yet early 
to speak, but time will show the importance of the work now being 
carried on at the Guildhall School. 

Mr Weist Hill was born in London, where his father, a goldsmith 
and freeman of the City, desired that his son should carry on the 
same calling. The elder Hill to his other talents added that of the 
musician, and at a very early age it was discovered that the son had 
inherited the taste for the art, showing a special preference for the 
violin. The parental instructor eventually abandoned the intention 
of binding the boy apprentice to the craft, and placed him, at the 
age of nine years, under the care of a professional tutor. The 
young violinist made his first public appearance at a series of con- 
certs given at Gravesend, whereat he was heralded as ‘‘ The Infant 
Prodigy.” Rumour of the lad’s uncommon ability reaching the ears 
of Mr John Leslie (father of Mr Henry Leslie, of choral fame), led 
to the proposition that Master Weist Hill should be placed at the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he accordingly entered as a pupil] 
in June, 1844. His associates at' this time numbered amongst 
others, Walter Macfarren, George Mount, Frank Bodda, J. H. 
Mapleson, Henry Wylde, Mrs Weiss, and Kate Loder (Lady 
Thompson). Six months of toil found our little hero in the 
proud possession of the King’s Scholarship, which not only ensured 
him free tuition, but board and lodging as well at the Tenterden 
Street establishment. Having finished his course of study, under the 
guidance of M. Sainton, Mr Weist Hill attracted first the notice 
of Mr E. J. Loder—a name now only remembered in connection 
with the opera of the Night Dancers—and later on of Jullien, while 
he subsequently went the tour of the United States under the 
direction of Mr Frederick Burgess, of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels. It is a feather in his cap to be able to say that he was 
the first to make known Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto to our 
American cousins, The “ Wanderlust,” or desire to travel, seems 
to have taken possession of the violinist at this era, and after visiting 
the principal cities of the Continent, Mr Weist Hill returned to 
London, when he accepted an engagement at the opera, under Costa. 
For many years he continued to play under his autocratic chef at 
the opera, and at the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies’ 
Concerts, while he rapidly made a name throughout the country as a 
conductor and violin soloist of the first rank. Like our English 
Joachim, J, T, Carrodus, Mr Weist Hill’s orchestral labours never 
robbed him of that exquisite sensibility of touch which is a sine qué 





non with a solo player, but is too often lost or dulled in the rougher 
work of the rank and file. 

With the building of the Alexandra Palace on Muswell Hill, we 
find Mr Weist Hill invited by the directorate to assume the musical 
control, and accepting the invitation. A fortnight after being 
opened the Palace was destroyed by fire; but after the present 
hideous arrangement of bricks and mortar had replaced the original 
structure, Mr Weist Hill once more took up the bdton, gathering 
round him an orchestra of young players, who, under his watchful 
guidance, speedily developed into an excellent body of artists. In 
order to devote his time to the musical attractions of the Alexandra 
Palace, Mr Weist Hill severed all his manifold engagements, with 
the exception of his professorship at the Royal Academy and his 
post under Costa. How well music was cared for at the Alexandra 
Palace only those know who watched and remarked the efforts made 
by the conductor. New works were sought for and produced; an 
incentive was given to native productivity (witness the symphony 
competition, won by Mr Davenport, with Mr C. Villiers Stanford a 
good second) ; the best available French art was freely drawn upon ; 
while the acknowledged masterpieces always found a prominent 
place in the concert-schemes, Amongst other things worthy here 
to be recorded was the resuscitation of Handel’s Hsther—the first 
English oratorio. 

Once more we find Mr Weist Hill associated with high artistic 
enterprise, in the orchestral concerts given by Mdme Jenny Viard- 
Louis in 1878. Here the indefatigable conductor, following up his 
predilection for the modern French school, brought out Bizet’s 
L’ Arlésienne Suite, Massenet’s Scénes Dramatiques (Shakspere), the 
Danse des Sylphes, from Berlioz’s Faust; Massenet’s Scénes 
Pittoresques; Bizet’s Overture, Patrie; the ballet music from 
Gounod’s Polyeucte’; and Salvayre’s Stabat Mater. Nor was German 
or Scandinavian music neglected. To Mr Weist Hill Londoners owe 
the first hearing of Goetz’s Ryngheny in F, of Brahm’s Second 
Symphony in D, and of Johann Svendsen’s Symphony in D. The 
record of achievement does not stop here ; but we have no space to 
deal with it in extenso. The Guildhall School of Music, over which 
Mr Weist Hill now presides, was started in September, 1880, with 
two hundred and sixteen students. The pupils now exceed two 
thousand in number, and nearly a hundred professors are engaged 
upon the establishment. The present uncomfortable quarters in 

dermanbury are likely before long to be exchanged for a more 
commodious building, and then the Guildhall School will have every- 
thing in its favour. The nation thinks well of the undertaking, not 
only because in such a short time it has become so popular an 
institution, but because it promises, under the able direction of the 
Principal, to occupy hereafter a prominent position in the scheme of 
our national artistic education. 

ee | ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘The Green Moss.” Ballad. Com by Wellington Guernsey 
(Cramer & Co.). The amateur vocalist has been provided by Mr 
Wellington Guernsey with many graceful songs, and especially 
acceptable no doubt will be this setting of Mr Leigh Cliffe’s daintily 
conceived apostrophes to the ‘‘Green, green moss, that clings to the 
crumbling wall.” It may be read an — at a glance, but it is 
none the less attractive because it appeals only to simple tastes and 
throws no difficulty whatever in the way of either player or singer. 
It is dedicated to Miss Louisa Ball, a young lady who is fast attain- 
ing celebrity as a concert-room reciter, and who also sings ballads of 
the class to which ‘‘ The Green Moss” belongs with an artlessness 
and sensibility eminently applicable and engaging. 

Messrs B. Scott & Son, of Carlisle, have sent us a ‘‘ Danse 
de Ballet,” com by Willie Robinson, which they have 
just published. It is a well written, moderately difficult, and tuneful 
composition, likely to make its frequent appearance on the piano- 
forte of those anxious to please their hearers. Indeed it is certain 
to become in a short time a decided favourite in the drawing-room. 








Minnie Havx was recently the object of marked attention on 
the part of the Crown Prince of Germany. On her way to Prague 
the favourite “Carmencita” rested at the Bayrische Hof,in Nurem- 
berg. The same day the Crown Prince visited this picturesque 
town and stopped at the same hotel, where he honoured the 
celebrated prima donna with a visit. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 63. 


(Continued from page 541. ) 
1814. 


Mr Harris, the proprietor and manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
was never known to invite any of his performers to his table, with 
the exception of Mr Lewis, who was his deputy-manager, and Mr 
Shield, his composer. This being spoken of one morning in the green- 
room during a rehearsal, George Cooke, the popular actor, who had 
through his attraction so often filled his treasury, presuming on this, 
laid a wager of a rump and dozen with one of his brethren that he 
would go and partake of a hot dinner at the table of the manager, 
though others could not. Having some business with Mr Harris 
relative to his approaching benefit, he set off in a postchaise, not 
doubting that he should prove the winner. When Cooke arrived at 
the house of Mr Harris, near Uxbridge, he was received by that 
gentleman in the drawing-room in so friendly a manner that Cooke 
made sure of winning. When their conversation was ended, how- 
ever, Cooke being informed that refreshments were prepared for him 
in an ante-room, muttered with great disappointment, ‘‘I now see I 
shall lose!” Although on the stage Cooke acted the profound 
hypocrite, Sir Archy MacSarcasm, to admiration, he could not 
dissemble on that occasion ; for whilst eating, he bit his meat and 
lis lips alternately, and drank and grinned like Shylock, to the no 
small terror of the servant who waited on him. When he had 
finished his repast he entered his chaise and drove to London, highly 
displeased at the indignity he had, as he thought, suffered. On 
entering the theatre in the evening, Cook yo, his opponent, 
exclaimed with much apparent vexation, ‘“‘I have lost my wager ; 
for though he gave me a warm reception, I only partook of a cold 
collation!” The principal performers of the theatre were not sur- 
prised at Cooke’s failure, for the odds were two to one against him, 
from the confirmed hauteur of the manager, and the probability of 
his having heard of the part Cooke had recently acted at the house 
of Munden. That admirable comedian (Munden), who was one of 
the best gags (as the actors term it) at making a benefit, and who 
never gave a dinner but for the purpose of securing that object, had 
one of those politic parties at his house at Kentish Town, to which 
Cooke, as a point of attraction, was invited. The assemblage, 
which was highly respectable, sat down to dinner at four o’clock. 
Cooke was uncommonly brilliant, his anecdotes flying about to the 
high gratification of the company. Some time after dinner, however, 
Cooke (having as usual patronised the wine merchant, whereby he 
became all imagination and mischief) being opposed in an opinion he 
had broached by a gentleman who sat next to him, without further 
ceremony knocked him down; and Munden, who rushed to the 
assistance of his friend, shared his fate! This occurrence was 
related to me by Munden, who, in conclusion, vowed that it should 
be the last time Cooke should lay him and his friends, like empty 
bottles, under the table. 

The following rare instance of longevity, and the preservation of 
faculty, should not be passed over : on the 26th of February died, 
at the age of 101, Mr Bartholomew Johnson, of Scarborough. That 
gentleman was a distinguished violoncello player, and was so much 
respected by the nobility and gentry of his county, that they gave a 
grand dinner at the hotel on the day he attained his centenary. Mr 
Johnson’s faculties were so unimpaired, that in the evening of that 
day he performed a minuet and trio on the violoncello (composed by 
himself expressly for the occasion) with the utmost precision, to the 
admiration of his numerous and exalted friends and patrons. 

The treaty of peace having been signed in Paris on the 30th of 
May, a visit to this country was paid by the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, and the two Princes, sons of the latter. They 
arrived in London in the early part of June. The metropolis was at 
that time a scene of universal gaiety, and the presence of the august 
strangers added greatly to the general satisfaction. ‘The theatres 
were nightly crowded with audiences whose simultaneous and 
vociferous calls for the national songs, ‘‘God save the King” and 
‘* Rule Britannia,” showed that loyalty and patriotism had wound 
up all hearts to the sweet enthusiasm of national joy. In the streets 
an artificial day was produced, by the blaze of light which beamed 
from the windows of every habitation, from the humble dwelling of 
the mechanic to the gorgeous palace of the prince, whilst troops of 
happy citizens, admiring the scene, congratulated each other on the 
glorious event. Among the public demonstrations of loyalty, few 
were equal to the splendid féte given at Vauxhall Gardens on the 
15th of June. The gardens were illuminated by thirty thousand 
lamps of various colours. The concert was composed of military 
pieces, and at the close of the first act a new ‘‘Ode to Peace,” com- 
posed by me for the occasion, was performed. It was received with 

great applause, and was repeated on several succeeding evenings, 








The fireworks, which wound up the evening’s entertainments, were 
the most brilliant imaginable, and the performances altogether 
delighted an audience amounting to at least-ten thousand persons. 

The celebrated Charles Dibdin, the composer, died on the 25th of 
July in very embarrassed circumstances. Dibdin was one of the 

reatest musical geniuses of his time. He did not display a pro- 
Fandity of science, it is true, but as a melodist he was almost 
unrivalled. His songs, which are remarkable for the beauty of their 
melodies, are also replete with nature, taste, and genius, and cannot 
fail to be admired even at the present time, when science has almost 
turned poor melody out of doors. Indeed, many of the modern 
compositions abound with science so abstruse, that they are as little 
understood in a concert-room as the Latin service in a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The cause of the embarrassments under which 
that talented man had laboured, it would perhaps be difficult to 
ascertain ; but it has been generally believed that they in a great 
measure proceeded from his being a great epicure, and his consequent 
fondness for the indulgences of the table. This appears to me not 
improbable, and a circumstance within my own knowledge seems to 
confirm it. In January of the last year [dined with Mrs Dickons, 
the admired singer, who had taken the house attached to the theatre 
in Leicester Place, in which Dibdin had resided while he performed 
there. The back-room (a drawing-room) had, while he occupied it, 
been used asa kitchen, and there was still remaining a small sliding- 
door in the wainscot, through which his cook passed the dishes of 
hot meat, &c., to a sideboard in the adjoining dining-room, to 
prevent their being cooled by being taken two or three yards through 
the passage to the room door. This was a refinement on luxury 
which I had never witnessed, except at the Garrick’s Head Coffee- 
house, in Bow Street, Covent Garden, where a former landlord, 
named Spencer (who had been a harlequin at Drury Lane Theatre), 
caused a pantomime trap to be constructed in the coffee-room directly 
over the kitchen, when, by a stamp with his foot, up came a rump 
steak, or a mutten chop, hissing hot, and as expeditiously as if 
harlequin had waved his enchanted sword for it. That artists are 
frequently too careless about their pecuniary concerns I admit ; but, 
without meaning to countenance so palpable a fault, I think some- 
thing may be offered in extenuation. That an artist who is ambitious 
of rising to pre-eminence in his profession can only achieve it by 
devoting himself entirely to study must be obvious. Indeed, 
numerous instances may be adduced in which they have even 
abridged their natural rest to attain that object. If, therefore, his 
mind his so wholly absorbed by his professional pursuits, may not 
some small allowance be made (considering the fallibility of human 
nature) for neglect, which is perhaps imputable to those whom he 
unavoidably intrusts with the direction of his affairs? It may be 
asked, how is society benefited by music? I reply, that by its 
forming a predominant feature in the education of the female sex, it 
engages their attention, and delights their minds by its fascinations, 
till the judgment is sufficiently matured to enable them to fix their 
destinies in life with a fair prospect of happiness. With the youth 
of our sex also, the advantages are no less important ; for by mixing 
in polite assemblies, and listening to the charms of music, which 
soothes pain, and keeps vice at a distance, young men may be 
estrauged from the gaming-takle and other demoralising scenes, 
which seldom fail to entail fatal consequences on their votaries. Nor 
should it be forgotten that by the attractions which music creates, 
trade itself feels the benefit of its stimulating power through all its 
ramifications. 

In quitting this subject I will offer one observation to students. If 
they imagine that, when they have placed themselves on a level with 
the best artists of their time, they have accomplished their task, 
they are mistaken. No! they must advance into the field of science 
beyond them, if it is only a single step, or they do nothing for the 
art they profess, which otherwise will remain stationary. 

A new operatic piece in two acts, called John of Paris, and taken 
from the French stage, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the 8th of November. The original French music of this piece, by 
Boieldieu, is scientific, tasteful, and pleasing. In the song most 
popular among the Parisians, ‘‘'The Troubadour,” Miss Stephens 
displayed her fine voice; and setting aside all French grace and 
vivacity, showed herself a legitimate daughter of honest John Bull. 
This piece went off with universal applause, and had a long run. 


(To be continued.) 








Rossini once went with a friend to a concert given by Franz 
Liszt. “ Maestro,” suddenly asked his friend, “do you not think 
his execution marvellous?” “I can’t say,” replied Rossini; “he 


cng many things at once that I have not yet had time to hear 
im, 
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DESIGN AND COMPOSITION. 
(From “ St Cecilia Magazine.” ) 


The address by the President of the Royal Scottish Academy 
which usually accompanies the distribution of prizes at the end of 
the season is always interesting to the student, who regards it as 
an expression of the views of one who by his position is qualified to 
teach. The address delivered by Sir William Fettes Douglas at the 
recent exhibition, though characterised by deep thought and felicitous 
phrase, is not without blemish. The presage theory gives the 
student to understand that ‘‘ mechanical design and composition can 
be reduced to rule, and that the qualities themselves, though very 
necessary in a picture, are not high.” At the same time he tells 
them ‘‘that technical qualities form the very life blood of art-proper 
when applied to intellectual purposes,” by which it may be taken for 
granted that he meant expression, for if we admit design and tech- 
nical qualities into the ce re of a work of art, there is little 
else left but expression. If this theory be correct, all that can be 
said is that the works of the students of the Academy as illustrated 
by the examples which drew forth the prizes is the very opposite of 
that one would expect. The mechanical elements are wanting, the 
technical qualities and expression are present; so that while the 
students excel in development of all the higher qualities of art they 
are ignorant of its elements! In other words, they rear structures 
that rest on no foundations, trade without capital, and display 
treasures of learning in the absence of syntax or a knowledge of the 
alphabet itself. ‘‘ This year,” the president says, ‘‘among the 
specimens submitted one is conspicuously excellent for brush-work 
and another for character and expression, but neither makes the 
slightest pretence to display, design, or composition.” In short, the 
specimens of the students prove that they are ignorant of the first 
principles of art, however excellent their brush-work or technical 
details may be. Whether the president is of the same opinion is not 
so clear. In the first place, we are informed that ‘‘ one of the most 
considerable of the Academy’s prizes is that which is given for design 
and composition,” and in the next place, Sir William says, on his 
own account, that he considers composition a mere ‘“‘ haberdasher’s 
quality,” and, although necessary, very humble. However necessary, 
the quality was not present in the pictures submitted, and if any 
prize was to be given under this head, it was deserved on account of 
‘*the miraculous perfection of deficiency in the qualities ” sought for. 
After this, one almost imagines that the students, taught to look on 
composition as altogether subordinate, ignored the quality as con- 
temptible. Who cares for haberdashery in art they might say? and 
thus leave design entirely out of their pictures. 

It is to be feared, however, that the absence of composition from 
the students’ pictures is due to other causes than neglect or careless- 
ness, or undue depreciation of the quality. Is it not possible that 
the aspirants tried their best to observe the rules of composition and 
failed? ‘To dress a haberdasher’s window is not exactly to compose 
a picture, though even in the arrangements of caps and bonnets a 
shopkeeper may discover some taste. Like numerals, inanimate 
objects may be arranged by twos or threes so as to balance with the 
other. The human figure is not so easily disposed of, and, in ordinary 
course, will sometimes insist on attitudes that sorely tax the powers 
of the painters to paint, with any regard to composition. If balance 
is to be preserved, intelligence must be subservient to rule; but it is 
only the few who can reconcile perfect freedom with absolute law. 
The artist who succeeds in this respect, even when he fails in tech- 
ni jue, is entitled to take rank among painters—he proves by his work 
that he has mastered those principles on which universal art is 
founded. For what, it might respectfully be asked, is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s picture of the ‘‘Last Supper” chiefly remarkable if not for 
excellence of composition? Colours fade, expression can only be 
appreciated when closely scrutinised ; but the composition is always 
apparent, and will last as long as the picture—a triumph of genius in 
this case that from a straight line can draw such infinite variety — 
that so founds upon a single idea or a word as to form so many groups 
of one collection of men, in grace of outline, every head an inde- 
pendent study, and yet each head subservient to the separate group, 
and every group in turn subordinate to the general design, which 
marks the central figure as the principal in the picture. All this is 
irrespective of technical qualities, of colour, or expression ; and yet, 
if the president of the Scottish Academy is rightly understood, the 
qualities which stamp the ‘‘ Last Supper” as one of the finest 
examples of pure art are ‘‘ haberdasher’s qualities,” which can be 
“reduced to rule ;” and though ‘“‘ necessary,” are still of “humble” 
grade. What is true of this picture is true of every genuine work of 
art, and as much of those bearing the esteemed president’s name as 
of any other with which fame has made usfamiliar. Indeed, there is 
no need of insisting on this view of the question, for if there is one 
trait in art which is more prized than another it is that of design or 
composition ; and whether it is in the epic or the drama, in sculpture 





or architecture, design is invariably that quality, above all others, 
which marks the value of the production. The prize is not given to 
rich mouldings or elaborately carved capitals, or to any details of 
masonry, however delicately expressed, but to design. So it is with 
the poem. There may have been poets who have sung more sweetly 
of man’s first innocence than Milton; but in comparison of the grand 
outlines of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” every minor excellence is obliterated. 
Of course Sir William knows all this better than any body can tell 
him. Why then make the mistake of excepting the productions of 
his own art from principles which are in universal force? The 
president will answer the question himself if nobody else can. 

The fact is—and it will serve no purpose to try to hide it--the 
students are ignorant of the rules of composition, and therefore their 
exhibits are conspicuous for ‘“ miraculous deficiency of the quality ;” 
in other words, they have not yet attained to the rank of painters ; 
and some time must elapse before their education entitles them to 
claim such distinction. Indeed, it is very questionable whether the 
system of art education in this country has yet reached that stage of 
development under which the student may be left with ne rg 
Painting is oneof those professions which, like the drama, itissupposed, 
may be taken by a coup de main. Taste is the basis on which both 
are reared ; and as taste is not born of books, study and preparation 
for either the one or the other is looked upon as time lost. Hence it 
is that we have so many pictures which are not pictures at all, but 
bits of colour, with a name, in which there is no room for composition 
—one-idead things, corresponding as nearly as possible to the ‘‘I go” 
and the ‘‘I go on” of the school board primer, and nothing beyond. 
It is doubtful whether professors of music hold equal rank with 
painters in this country ; but it must be owned that the musical 
education of the Royal Academy pupil is much more thorough than 
that of the art student in either London or Edinburgh. This is 
partly accounted for by the fact that music is a science while it is an 
art; but, independent of this circumstance, the basis of musical 
education is much broader and wider than that on which painting is 
reared. The education of the painter is special and exclusive, in the 
case of the music pupil it is both general and specific, each head 
keeping pace with the other, with this essential difference between 
the systems : that while art is reduced to a convenience and squeezed 
into a morning or an evening hour, music is elevated into the sphere 
of duty and pursued as the business of life. The day is given up to 
study—not of music only—the modern languages are also included 
in the pupil’s curriculum—and the evenings to the concert-room, so 
that the time of the pupil is fully occupied. Thus the medal of the 
Royal Academy of Music is looked upon as a substantial badge of 
industry and merit—one of which the wearer may feel proud—the 
prize for a picture which is said to be ‘‘ miraculously deficient” in 
respect of the display of the first principles of art cannot be regarded 
as of great value. There was no privileged Academy of Art in the 
olden time. Pupils then lived with their masters, as Raphael: did 
with Perugino, and not only imitated their style, but imbibed their 
sentiments and caught their views ; thus acquiring a knowledge of 
the theory of art and becoming familiar with its practice at the same 
time. Circumstances have changed since then; with the progress of 
society art has now become a profession, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. It would be impossible to find masters for all the students of 
the Academy’s schools, but there is no reason why the Members of 
the Academy should not in turn deliver lectures to the students under 
their care, and thus as far as possible assimilate the present to the 
past both in respect of theory and practice. A single address at the 
end of the session is not without obvious advantages to the students, 
but just because the custom is salutary, the principle under which it 
finds place should be extended. 


——o—-— 
WAIFS. 


WorcesTEr.—At the meeting of the three choirs, just success- 
fully terminated, the band consisted of the eacitety irst violins : 
J. L. Carrodus (principal), F. Arnold, A. Burnett, B. Carrodus, W. 
A. Easton, E. W. Elgar, E. Halfpenny, C. F. Hayward, H. Morley, 
G. Palmer, W. F. Parker, J. Rendle, A. Villin, Zerbini. Second 
violins : V. Nicholson (principal), Brooke, J. Earnshaw, Elgar, sen., 
Fewin, H. Gibson, C. H. Hann, J. Kelly, C. Newton, E. Payton, 
Ellis Roberts, A. ‘Reynolds, L. Szezpanowski, W. Wadely, E. G. 
Woodward. Violas: R. Blagrove (principal), W. R. Bowie, C. 
Colchester, Elgar, W. H. Hann, W. W. Waud, W. V. Waud, S. B. 
Webb. Violoncellos : E. Howell (principal), Boatwright, H. Chipp, 
C. Ould, J. Owen, W. F. Reed, A. W. Wait, Whitehouse. Double 
basses : A. C. White (principal), W. Castell, C. Harper, Maney, 
Pimm, C. Severn, W. J. Strugnell, J. P. Waud. Flutes: W. 
Barrett, A. Jensen. Oboes: G. Horton Peisel. Clarinets: 
Lazarus, Maycock. Bassoons: Wotton, Anderson. Trumpets: T. 
Harper, J. Scotts. Horns: T. Mann, R. Keevil, J. W. Standen, 
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J. Williams. Trombones: W. Chattaway, A. Harris, W. Webster. 
Ophicleide: Hughes. Harp: Lockwood. Timpani: Chaine. Bass 
drum and cymbals: Middleditch. The chorus supplied by Worces- 
ter, Hereford, Gloucester, and the Birmingham Festival Choirs. 
Chorus master, Mr A. R. Quarterman. Librarian, Middleditch. 

Mr Carl Rosa writes as follows to the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ My 
attention has just been drawn to a Dublin telegram, which appeared 
in the issue of your paper dated September 1, concerning an alterca- 
tion which took place between Mr Snazelle, a member of my com- 
pany, and myself, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, last week. I 
think it my duty to state in a few words what really took place. 
Mr Snazelle on that occasion spoke to me ina very rude manner 
regarding my having to decline to admit his wife and friend toa 
performance of Carmen, when the theatre was crowded. This I 
did, as witnesses can testify, in a polite manner. I ordered him 
repeatedly to quit my room, where this conversation took place. 
He refused. I felt that my blood was getting up, so I rose and 
attempted to pass Mr Snazelle and walk out instead. This Mr 
Snazelle deliberately prevented by putting his back inst the 
door. I then lost my self-control and struck him, which I now 
much regret. He returned the blow. As far as sensational reports 
of injuries are concerned, I left the theatre half-an-hour afterwards, 
went to a lawn tennis party, and dined out in the evening with a 
large number of friends. Apologising for intruding on your valuable 
space in this matter.” On the same much over-mooted theme, 
Mdme Blanche Cole, writing to a Dublin paper, from the Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, in reference to a statement by Mr Snazelle 
that she, with other artists, should say that Mr Carl Rosa deserved 
all he got in the recent fracas at the Gaiety Theatre, protests against 
the unwarrantable use of her name, and adds that she was prima 
donna in Mr Rosa’s company for several seasons, and Mr Rosa’s 
conduct towards her was always that of a gentleman.” And here— 
let us hope—the matter may end. 

Mr Oberthiir has returned from his lengthened tour in Germany. 

Mr Brinley Richards has returned to town from Llandrindod Wells. 

The Teatro Umberto, Florence, has been closed after four perform- 
ances of Nabucco. 

It is said that Ponchielli’s Gioconda will shortly be performed at 
Vienna in German. 

Emma Abbott is said to have offered Ch. Gounod 200,000 francs to 
write her an opera. 

Nessler’s Trompeter von Sékkingen has been well received at the 
Stadttheater, Bremen. 

The German Emperor has sent a considerable sum to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Berlin. 

A daughter of Longfellow, the American poet, is engaged to a 
brother of Ole Bull’s widow. 

Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis was produced, on the 4th inst., at 
the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Konradin, formerly Capellmeister at the Carltheater, Vienna, has 
died in that capital, aged 52. 

Theodor Wachtel is in negotiation with the management of the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Mdme Zani has been much applauded in La Favorita at the 
Imperial Theatre, Rio Janiero. 
_ Théo was to ye at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, on the 8th 
inst., the opera being Mdme Boniface. 

Carl Millocker’s last buffo opera, Der Feldprediger, will be the first 
novelty at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

Mdlle Bulicioff sang lately in Leghorn at the house of Sig. 
Magliano, a member of the Italian Ministry. 

A new opera, Graziella, music by Ernesto Luzzato, a native of the 
town, is accepted at the Teatro Rossetti, Trieste. 
_ Neidhardt, a young tenor from Briinn, has appeared as Don José 
in Bizet’s Carmen at the Theatre Royal, Munich. ; 

During the Italian season in St Petersburgh, Le Roi de Lahore will 
be given with Dufriche, and Otello with Marconi. 

Don Rafael Fuster Las, founder and publisher of the Guceta 
Musical de Saragoza, died lately, in that city, aged only 27. 

A Memorial Tablet is about to be affixed to No, 63, in the Corsea, 
Naples, the house where Donizetti wrote Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Mdme Fursch-Madi has left Europe for America to sing in the 
Festivals there. She will return towards the end of next month. 

Tamagno is expected to arrive in Turin from Buenos Ayres on the 
25th inst. He will sing first in Poliuto and then in Les Huguenots. 

The season at the Stadttheater, Cologne, was inaugurated with 


Ii Trovatore ; that at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, with Tann- 
hiiuser. 





Tue Kennepy Famtiy. —This celebrated troupe have arrived at 
‘Edina, Scotia’s darling seat,” after a most successful tour in the 
Antipodes, 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has bestowed the Cross of the 
Ernestine House Order on Heinrich Stiirmer, of the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic. 

The Teatro Costanzi, Rome, will open shortly for a few perform- 
ances of Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mdme Tescher as the ill-starred 
heroine. 

The opening opera at the Naples San Carlo will be La Forza del 
Destino. Masini will appear for six nights during Lent in Les 
Huguenots. 

Radecke lately went to Posen to attend a performance there of 
Moniusko’s Halka, that work being accepted at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

David Popper, in company with the pianist, Carl Stasny, leaves 
Vienna on the Ist October for an extended tour in Silesia, Galicia, 
Roumania, and Russia. 

With a view to having a good and homogeneous orchestra at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin, the Municipality propose to engage the 
musicians for five years. 

This year’s meeting—the third since the foundation of the society 
—of the Sacred Vocal Association of Germany, took place at Hallé 
on the 16th and 17th inst. 

William Miller, late of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is engaged 
at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, where he opened as Lohengrin in 
Wagner's opera of that name. 

A Monument will be erected next spring to the well-known song- 
writer, A. G. Methfessel, in the little Thuringian town of Stadtilm, 
his birthplace. He died in 1869. , 

The first public performance given by the pupils of the Liceo 
Rossini, Pesaro, took place recently under the direction of Sig. 
Pedrotti, and was very satisfactory. 

During a recent performance of Ruy Blas at Potenza, the tenor 
Gasparini, carried away by the situation, wounded with his sword 
the baritone Borgioli, but not severely. 

Pasdeloup has engaged Mdlle Anna de Belocca for the series of 
twelve concerts to be given under his direction at Monaco ; he has 
engaged, also, Sivori, but for two concerts only. 

Mrs Langtry’s re-appearance in London will, as now arranged, 
take place in January next at the Prince’s theatre, which house has 
been leased for that purpose by Mr Henry Abbey. 

Ed. Strauss and his Vienna Orchestra will, on the 20th inst., 
commence a series of concerts at the Vauxhall, Brussels, afterwards 
visiting the principal towns of Belgium and Holland. 

The Italian season in St Petersburgh will commence on the 6th 
October. On his return to Russia, Albert Vizentini, the manager, 
was detained at the frontier in quarantine for twenty-one days. 

The rehearsals at the Teatro Ristori, Verona, of Sig. Ferrari's new 
opera, Fernanda, have had to be postponed because the composer 
could not be present, having objected to submit to quarantine. 

A Memorial Tablet has been affixed to the house in which Fétis 
was born, No. 3, Rue des Ursulines, Mons. It bears the inscription : 
‘‘ Francois Fétis was born in this house on the 24th March, 1784.” 

The authorities of Montevideo offered Ferrari 10,000 duros, or 
£2,000, if he would open the Teatro Solis during the coming public 
festival, but he demanded 15,000 duros, and nothing came of the 
negotiations. 

The acting manager of the Adelphi theatre writes to the dramatic 
critic of the Daily News,—‘‘In reference to your description of a 
system recently adopted at the Princess’s theatre relative to the box- 
office tickets being laid up in pigeon holes several weeks in advance, 
with the date and number of the seat printed thereon, so as to pre- 
vent the yeepend of the seat being sold twice over, I beg to state 
that, with the exception that our tickets are re instead of card- 
board, this plan has been in operation at the Adelphi ever since the 
first week of Messrs Gatti’s management in 1878.—I am, &c., 
Cuaruzs A. JEcks,” 

M. Sarpov’s new play, in which Mdme Sarah Bernhardt is 
shortly to appear at the Porte St Martin, is entitled Theodora, 
after its heroine, the notorious consort of the Emperor Justinian, 
who was originally a dancer and a courtesan. The scene is laid in 
Constantinople in the sixth century of the Christian era. The 
character of the Empress, to be sustained by Mdme Bernhardt, is, 
as readers of Gibbon will not fail to remember, that of a woman 
of commanding influence, lavish prodigality, and remorseless 





vindictiveness. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRABRL 
THE FORMATION AND ot. OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING- 


Price 
London: Duncan Davison & bo. , 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘+The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the wee wg Ppa of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
of his is work has consequently come into genera! use asa 
manual of vocal instruction. **— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES oqnereeey BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Ey & < 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by ‘the late Frank Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Priceés. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 
beg This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing ‘powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mies 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMmonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR vena S. AND ENRICHING THE Rowe’ AND 
OVING AFFECTIONS OF THE TH 
“Of m. rower 's lozenge we've all of us heard.” — Punch, canis 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. Mid. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colon 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte . 3/- 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. > 


(A Violoncello part to ‘* Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 


Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 


Just Published. 


HISOLDT’S 


NEW 


METHOD ror BEGINNERS on tHe PIANOFORTE. 
TEACHING 
TIME, TONE, AND TOUCH. 
Price 5s, net, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
fh gptietn FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr, Music 


by Litas SponTini. Pri 
00, << 7 cot he ce 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Hearty and éffective in’ style.”— Morning Post, 



































NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
PASTORAL, in and @ (“8 . o» 
LEAVES OF Avrtity. \ Rae, tre Tee 7 6 


FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) ... ot 4M. 
London ; Descas Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btreet: W. 





1. 


PEAS AH wy 


27. 





PART-SONGS, &c. 


Joy Waltz. 


le T.T.B.B. 
. The Star of Bethlehem (Ohristmas Carol) 
. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. 





Theodor L. Clemens 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY 


— or Arranged by Price 
Dulce domum. §8.A.T.B. a Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
wn among the dead men. 8.4. T. B. a 1d. 

The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A.T.B. o ld. 
British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. pe 2d. 
Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.7.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
My task is ended (Song and ere A.T.B.B. ace - Balfe 4d. 
Thus spake one summer ‘sday. 8.A.T.B. . Abt 2d. 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, Gounod 4d. 

. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) bas die ‘on 6d. 
Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 4d. 
Maidens, never go owes. 8.8.T.7.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
ot-binders’ Choru . ‘ies ounod 4d. 

. Sylvan Hours (for six = le volces) adi Joseph Robinson 6d. 
is e a Chorus oe das . Balfe 4d. 
. Ave M ose Arcadelt ld. 
Hark! the heraid angels sing. 8.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
England yet (Solo and og" s A.T.B. Sir J. Benedict 2d. 

. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
x Bpeivere’ of Childhood. 8.A.T *B Henry Smart 2d. 
y ap fee 8.4.T.B. le on 2d. 
rv old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, os pa 2d. 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A. = | St, Se ” 2d, 
Serenade. 8.A.T.B oo 2d, 

. Cold Autumn wind. “B. A.TB. e 2d, 
. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
. Lullaby. nae one ese a * Id. 
This is my own, ‘my native land. 8.A.7.B. ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8, _ a B. pe Dr Rimbault 2d. 
God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ld, 

. Rule, Britannia. 8.A. ‘ B. pe eco o ld, 
The Retreat. T.T.B.B 3 eco . L. de Rille 2d. 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8. ‘8. Cherubini 2d, 
We are spirits. 8.8. ae ue ‘Bir @. A. Macfarren 4d. 
Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A4.T.B.... a Auber 4d. 
The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.4.T.B. tee 1d, 
The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. Kiicken 2d, 
Eve’s glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ac 2d, 
When first the primrose. 8.A.T. B. vi 2d, 

O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. nae 9s 1d, 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.7.B.... — 4d, 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ae ena Gill 2d. 
Sun of my soul. 1 @ dsb ~. Brinley Richards 2d. 
"Twas fanc and the ocean's spray. pear eB... G@. A. Osborne 2d. 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.4 2d. 

O Thou, Whose power (Pra cat — n Mosé in Byitto ) "Rossini 2d. 
The Guard on the Te Rhine. « Sir@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
The German Fatherland. 8.A 1d. 
The Lord is my ee Girt, 8.A.T. B. G. A. Osborne 2d. 
Te Deum in F.. Jackson 2d. 
bee Deum in F.. Nares 2d. 

p meer Agar Carita). ‘8. 8. 8 Rossini 4d. 

Cordel G. A. Osborne 4d. 
Iknow. 8.A. To a Walter Hay 2d. 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) A. Randegger 4d. 
The Offertory Sentences . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
The Red-Cross Knight eS Dr Calleott 2d. 
The Chough and Crow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
The ‘‘Carnovale” .. aie Rossini 2d. 
Softly falls the moonlight .. . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
Air by Himmel - a Henry Leslie 2d. 
Offertory Sentences .. oa onp . Sauerbrey 42 
The Resurrection dua ic O. Villiers Stanford 6d. 
Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong .. » TBS ~~ and W.M. Lutz 4c, 
The Men of Wales ee * » ae 4a. 
Dame Durden. * ~. a 

A little farm well tilled e : Hook 1d. 
There was a simple maiden ‘Sir @. A. Macfarren 14. 
Fair Hebe ee o ld. 
Once I loved a “maiden fair a ld. 

. The jovial Man of Kent »” id 
The Oak and the Ash = ae ld 
Heart of Oak se - ld 
Come to the sunset tree e W. A. Phillpott 4d 

. May. 8.A.T.B. W.F. Banks 2d 

. Pure, ad innocence (@ (3 Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 

voices ooo .. J. Massenet 4d 

. A Love Idyl. SATB... . E.R. Terry 2d, 
. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. .. ..J. Yarwood 2d 
Near the town of Taunton Dean .. Thomas J. Dudeney 2d 

. Our merry boys at sea «J. Yarwood 2d 
. Ohrist is risen (Buster Anthem). “BLA. 7. B. Berlioz 3d. 
" ES the sun sets o'er the mountains (// Demonic) ... ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
mn of Nature __... thoven 3d, 
chaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. D “We. Ma: 4d. 

. Sporting Notes (Humorous ene No. 7 4d. 
. Austrian National Hymn... ... «= "Hay: dn 4d, 
. A May Carol. 8.8.0. pe Joseph Rebieeon 4d. 
. The oe gt he Morn. A.7.T. B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
. Oh, Rest (Velleda ©. H. Lenepveu 4d. 
; Love reigneth over ali. T. T.B.B. O. G. Elsasser = 
24 
3d. 
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NO. 8. D. 8. D 
1. Concerto in D minor, Op.1.. oe os iq tO 9 " Grazioso in E. From three impromptus,Op.12 .. 3 0 
2. Capriccio in D minor, Op.2.. oe oe .. 4 0 | 19. Presto in F sharp minor, From three impromptus, 

8. Concerto in E flat, Op. 4.. er ‘é es ole 0 Op, 12... re ae Par mp ee ee 
4, Concerto in C minor, Op. 9 = ate as 12 O | 20, Sonata in F minor, Op. 13 oe re oo nee 
5, Three musical sketches, “ The lake,” “ The millstream,” 21. Serenata in F. From sonata, Op. 13 .. si ee 

and ‘‘ The fountain,” Op. 10 .. ae of .. 5 0 | 22. Scherzo in F minor. From sonata, Op. 13 .. ae ae 






23. Three romances, Op. 14 .. oly iis de 
24, Agitato in B flat minor. From three romances,Op,14 4 0 





6. The lake. From three musical sketches, Op. 10 0 
7. The millstream. From three musical sketches,Op.10 3 6 
8. The fountain. From three musical sketches, Op. 10,. 3.0 | 25, Moderato grazioso in KE flat. From three romances, 
9 0 





















. Six studies in the form of Capriccios, Op. 11 .. ae Op. 14 .. ‘s eo alt 3 0 
10. Allegro con precisione in C minor. From six studies, 26. Agitato in G minor. From three romances, Op.14.. 4 0 
Cp: a.. os ee as is nr .. 3 O | 27, Fantasiain A,Op.16 ., ie 12 0 
11. Moderato grazioso in E, From six studies,Op.11 .. 8 0 | 28. Scherzoin F sharp minor. From fantasia, Op. 16 6 0 
12. Allegro brillante in B flat. From six studies,Op.11 8 0 | 29, Three diversions (for four hands), Op. 17 ae ee 
13. Vivace giocoso in F minor. From six studies, Op.11 3 0 | 30, Allegretto semplicein A. From three diversions, Op. 7 4 0 
14. Andante capriccioso in D. From six studies, Op. 11.. 2 0 | 31. Andante cantabile in E, From three diversions,Op.17 4 0 
15. Allegro agitato in G minor. From six studies, 82. Allegro agitato in A minor. From three diversions, 
Op. 11... ar ra oP ye a fe OD Op: 37> as ite : ke 4 0 
16. Three impromptus, Op. 1 12 me re 5 .. 7 O | 33, Allegro grazioso, Op. 18, « €@ 0 
17. Andante espressivo in B minor. From three im- 34. Concerto in F minor, ( p.1 19 ee ae 
promptus, Op. 12 be ps i Ba .. 8 0 | 35. Caprice in E, Op, 22 7 0 
VOCAL. 
FIRST SET OF SIX SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS, OP. 23, 

; 1, Musing on the roaring ocean .. os “a .. 8 O | 4 To Chloe in sickness .. i's a és aoe 
a 2. May-dew .. 7 oe ay OO es .. 3 0 | 5, The past .. o* os ee np oe oo & ® 
3. Forget me not .. it 4 - w .. 8 0 | 6. Gentle zephyr .. ub ee i. “ ~~ 6 













In radiant loveliness (in E and E flat) 0 | The better land 
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